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COLONEL INGERSOLL ON CHRISTIANITY. 
SOME REMARKS ON HIS REPLY TO DR. FIELD. 


(A controversy on Christianity has now been carried on for 
some months in the.pages of The North American Review 
between Dr. Field and Colonel Ingersoll, the most eloquent 
representative of the school of unbelief. In the course of 
the discussion Mr. Gladstone contributed the following 
paper, which, if we are to judge by the circulation of the 
number of the Review in which it appears, has excited 
very considerable interest in America. We believe that 
some sixty-three editions have been published. By the 
kind permission of the distinguished author, we are enabled 
to present it to our readers. If it be possible for party 
feeling to be suppressed for a time, all Christian men must 
rejoice that an illustrious statesman should have found 
time, amid the varied and exciting engagements of his 
active and honoured old age, to produce this able exposition 
and defence of his faith in the gospel. Colonel Ingersoll’s 
reply has been published in this country in pamphlet form. 
—Epiror. 


As a listener from across the broad Atlantic to the clash of 
arms in the combat between Colonel Ingersoll and Dr. Field 
on the most momentous of all subjects, I have not the per- 
sonal knowledge which assisted these doughty champions in 
making reciprocal acknowledgments, as broad as could be 
desired, with reference to personal character and motive. 
Such acknowledgments are of high value in keeping the 
VoL. Il. 45 
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issue clear, if not always of all adventitious, yet of all 
venomous matter. Destitute of the experience on which to 
found them as original testimonies, still, in attempting par- 
tially to criticise the remarkable Reply of Colonel Ingersoll, 
I can both accept in good faith what has been said by Dr. 
Field, and add that it seems to me consonant with the strain 
of the pages I have set before me. Having said this, I shall 
allow myself the utmost freedom in remarks, which will be 
addressed exclusively to the matter, not the man. 

Let me begin by making several acknowledgments of 
another kind, but which I feel to be serious. The Christian 
Church has lived long enough in external triumph and 
prosperity to expose those of whom it is composed to all such 
perils of error and misfeasance, as triumph and prosperity 
bring with them. Belief in Divine guidance is not of neces- 
sity belief that such guidance can never be frustrated by 
the laxity, the infirmity, the perversity of man, alike in the 
domain of action and in the domain of thought. Believers 
in the perpetuity of the life of the Church are not tied to 
believing in the perpetual health of the Church. Even the 
great Latin Communion, and that Communion even since 
the Council of the Vatican in 1870, theoretically admits, or 
does not exclude, the possibility of a wide range of local and 
partial error in opinion as well as conduct. Elsewhere the 
admission would be more unequivocal. Of such errors in 
tenet, or in temper and feeling more or less hardened into 
tenet, there has been a crop alike abundant and multifa- 
rious. Each Christian party is sufficiently apt to recognize 
this fact with regard to every other Christian party ; and the 
more impartial and reflective minds are aware that no party 
is exempt from mischiefs, which lie at the root of the 
human constitution in its warped, impaired, and dislocated 
condition. Naturally enough, these deformities help to in- 
dispose men towards belief ; and when this indisposition has 
been developed into a system of negative warfare, all the 
faults of all the Christian bodies, and sub-divisions of bodies, 
are, as it was natural to expect they would be, carefully 
raked together, and become part and parcel of the indict- 
ment against the Divine scheme of redemption. I notice 
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these things in the mass, without particularity, which 
might be invidious, for two important purposes. First, 
that we all, who hold by the gospel and the Christian 
Church, may learn humility and modesty, as well as charity 
and indulgence, in the treatment of opponents, from our 
consciousness that we all, alike by our exaggerations and 
our shortcomings in belief, no less than by faults of con- 
duct, have contributed to bring about this condition of 
fashionable hostility to religious faith: and, secondly, that 

e may resolutely decline to be held bound to tenets, or to 
consequences of tenets, which represent not the great 
Christendom of the past and present, but only some hole 
and corner of its vast organization; and not the heavenly 
treasure, but the rust or the canker to which that treasure 
has been exposed through the incidents of its custody in 
earthen vessels. 

I do not remember ever to hay: read a composition in 
waich the merely local colouring of particular, and even 
ery limited sections of Christianity, was more systemati- 
cally used as if it had been available and legitimate argu- 
ment against the whole, than in the Reply before ug? 
Colonel Ingersoll writes with a rare and enviable hv"): 

. aitieailey, 
but also with an impetus which he seems | 


: ; ‘i ‘anable to control. 
ur 10n, SAares on, ane i 1 hm 
emunciation, sarcasm, a “i eclivé, may in consequence 


be sid to constitute tite Sitr'o-or his work ; and, if argu- 
ment: or some favourable admission here and there peeps 
out fox it moment, the writer soon leaves the dry and barren 

heights for his favourite and more luxurious galloping- 


? 


gr sun Lt r 

g “a # 1s 7 Thus, when the Reply has consecrated 
lez”. \.. NO. 372, p. 473) to the pleasing contem- 

platiqn { his opponent as “ manly, candid, and generous,” 


it m7 liately devotes more than twelve to a declamatory 
denuy¥iation of a practice (as if it were his) altogether con- 
trari 49 ) generosity and to candour, and reproaches those 
who . *'pect (ibid.) * to receive as alms an eternity of joy.’ 

I take this as a specimen of the mode of statement which 
permeates the whole Reply. It is not the statement of an 
untruth. The Christian receives as alms all whatsoever he 
receivfes at all. Qui salvandos salvas gratis is his song of 
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more definite in my challenge, I would, with all respect, 
ask the author of the Reply to set about confuting the 
succinct and clear argument of his countryman, Mr. 
Fiske, who, in the earlier part of the small work entitled 
‘Man's Destiny’ (Macmillan, London, 1887) has given 
what seems to me an admissible and also striking inter- 
pretation of the leading Darwinian idea in its bearings on 
the theistic argument. ‘To this very partial treatment of a 
great subject I must at present confine myself; and I pro- 
ceed to another of the notions, as confident as they seem to 
be crude, which the Reply has drawn into its wide-casting 
net (p. 475): 

“Why should God demand a sacrifice from man? Why 
should the Infinite ask anything from the finite? Should 
the sun beg of the glow-worm, and should the momentary 
spark excite the envy of the source of light ?” 

This is one of the cases in which happy or showy illus- 
tration is, in the Reply before me, set to carry with a rush 
the position which argument would have to approach more 
laboriously and more slowly. The case of the glow-worm 
with the sun cannot but move a reader’s pity, it seems so 
very hard. But let us suppose for a moment that the 
clow-worm was so constituted, and so related to the sun 
that an interaction between them was a fundamental con- 
dition of its health and life; that the glow-worm must, 
by the law of its nature, like the moon, reflect upon the 
sun, according to its strength and measure, the light which 
it receives, and that only by a process involving that 
reflection its own store of vitality could be upheld? It 
will be said that this is a very large petitio to impart into 
the glow-worm’s case. Yes, but it is the very petitio 
which is absolutely requisite in order to make it parallel 
to the case of the Christian. The argument which the 
Reply has to destroy is and must be the Christian argu- 
ment, and not some figure of straw, fabricated at will. It 
is needless, perhaps, but it is refreshing, to quote the 
noble Psalm (Psa. 1. 10, 12, 14, 15) in which this assump- 
tion of the Reply is rebuked. ‘All the beasts of the 
forest are mine; and so are the cattle upon a thousand 
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hills. . . . If I be’ hungry I will not tell thee; for the 
whole world is mine, and all that is therein. . . . Offer 
unte God thanksgiving ; and pay thy vows unto the Most 
High, and call upon Me in the time of trouble; so will 
I hear thee, and thou shalt praise Me.” Let me try my 
hand at a counter-illustration. If the Infinite is to make 
no demand upon the finite, by parity of reasoning the 
great and strong should scarcely make them on the weak 
and small. Why, then, should the father make demands 
of love, obedience, and sacrifice from his young child? Is 
there not some flavour of the sun and glow-worm here ? 
But every man does so make them, if he is a man of 
sense and feeling; and he makes them for the sake and 
in the interest of the son himself, whose nature, expand- 
ing in the warmth of affection and pious care, requires, by 
an inward law, to return as well as to receive. And so 
God asks of us, in order that what we give to Him may be 
far more our own than it ever was before the giving, or 
than it could have been unless first rendered up to Him, 
to become a part of what the gospel calls our treasure in 
heaven. 

Although the Reply is not careful to supply us with 
whys, it does not hesitate to ask for them (p. 479) : 

“Why should an infinitely wise and powerful God 
destroy the good and preserve the vile? Why should Hi 
treat ail alike here, and in another world make an infinite 
difference ? Why should your God allow His worshippers, 
His adorers, to be destroyed by His enemies? Why should 
He allow the honest, the loving, the noble to perish at th 


‘9 


stake ? 


The upholders of belief or of revelation, from Claudiar 
down to Cardinal Newman (see the very remarkabl 
passag { pologia pro vitd sud, pp. 376-378), cannot 
ind do not, seek to deny that the methods of Divine 
government, as they are exhibited by experience, present 
to us many and varied moral problems, insoluble by our 
understanding. heir existence may not, and should not, 
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But neither should they be exaggerated. 
Now e: ration by mere suggestion is the fault, the 
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glaring fault, of these queries. One who had no know- 
ledge of mundane affairs beyond the conception they 
insinuate would assume that, as a rule, evil has the upper 
hand in the management of the world. Is this the grave 
philosophical conclusion of a careful observer, or is it a 
crude, hasty, and careless overstatement ? 

[t is not difficult to conceive how, in times of sadness 
and of storm, when the suffering soul can discern no light 
at any point of the horizon, place is found for such an 
idea of life. It is, of course, opposed to the apostolic 
declaration that godliness hath the promise of the life that 
now is (1 Tim. iv. 8), but | am not to expect such a 
declaration to be accepted as current coin, even of the 
meanest value, by the author of the Reply. Yet I will offer 
two observations founded on experience in support of it, 
one taken from a limited, another from a larger and 
more open sphere. Joln Wesley, in the full prime of his 
mission, warned the converts whom he was making 
among English labourers of a spiritual danger that lay far 
ahead. It was that, becoming godly, they would become 
careful, and, becoming careful, they would become wealthy. 
It was a just and sober forecast, and it represented with 
truth the general rule of life, although it be a rule per- 
plexed with exceptions. But, if this be too narrow a sphere 
of observation, let us take a wider one, the widest of all. 
It is comprised in the brief statement that Christendom 
rules the world, and rules it, perhaps it should be added, 
by the possession of a vast surplus of material as well as 
moral force. Therefore the assertions carried by implica- 
tion in the queries of the Reply, which are general, are 
because general untrue, although they might have been 
true within those prudent limitations which the method of 
this Reply appears especially to eschew. 

Taking, then, these challenges as they ought to have 
been given, I admit that great believers, who have been 
also great masters of wisdom and knowledge, are not 
able to explain the inequalities of adjustment between 
human beings and the conditions in which they have been 
set down to work out their destiny. The climax of these 
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inequalities is perhaps to be found in the fact that, where- 
as rational belief, viewed at large, founds the Providential 
government of the world upon the hypothesis of free 
agency, there are so many cases in which the overbearing 
mastery of circumstance appears to reduce it to extinction 
or paralysis. Now, in one sense, without doubt, these 
difficulties are matter for our legitimate and necessary 
cognizance. It is a duty incumbent upon us respectively, 
according to our means and opportunities, to decide for 
ourselves, by the use of the faculty of reason given us, the 
great questions of natural and revealed religion. They are 
to be decided according to the evidence; and, if we cannot 
trim the evidence into a consistent whole, then according 
to the balance of the evidence. We are not entitled, either 
for or against belief, to set up in this province any rule of 
investigation, except such as common-sense teaches us to 
use in the ordinary conduct of life. As in ordinary con- 
duct, so in considering the basis of belief, we are bound to 
look at the evidence as a whole. We have no right to 
demand demonstrative proofs, or the removal of all con- 
flicting elements, either in the one sphere or in the other. 
What guides us sufficiently in matters of common practice 
has the very same authority to guide us in matters of 
speculation; more properly, perhaps, to be called the 
practice of the soul. If the evidence in the aggregate 
shows the being of a moral Governor of the world, with the 
same force as would suffice to establish an obligation to 
act in a matter of common conduct, we are bound in duty 
to accept it, and have no right to demand as a condition 
previous that all occasions of doubt or question be removed 
out of the way. Our demands for evidence must be 
limited by the general reason of the case. Does that 
general reason of the case make it probable that a finite 
being, with a finite place in a comprehensive scheme, 
devised and administered by a Being who is infinite, would 
be able either to embrace within his view, or rightly to 
appreciate, all the motives and the aims that may have 
been in the mind of the Divine Disposer ? On the con- 
trary, a demand so unreasonable deserves to be met with 
the scornful challenge of Dante (‘‘ Paradise,” xix. 79) : 
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Or tu chi sei, che vuoi sedere a scranna 
Per giudicar da lungi mille miglia 
Colla veduta corta d’'una spanna ? 


Undoubtedly a great deal depends here upon the ques- 
tion whether, and in what degree, our knowledge is limited. 
And here the Reply seems to be by no means in accord 
with Newton and with Butler. By its contempt for authority, 
the Reply seems to cut off from us all knowledge that it is 
not at first hand; but then also it seems to assume an 
original and first hand knowledge of all possible kinds of 
things. I will take an instance, all the easier to deal with 
because it is outside the immediate sphere of controversy. 
In one of those pieces of fine writing with which the Reply 
abounds, it is determined obiter by a backhanded stroke 
(N. A. R., p. 491) that Shakespeare is ‘‘ by far the greatest 
of the human race.” I do not feel entitled to assert that 
he is not; but how vast and complex a question is here 
determined for us in this airy manner! Has the writer of 
the Reply really weighed the force and measured the sweep 
of his own words? Whether Shakespeare has or has not 
the primacy of genius over a very few other names which 
might be placed in competition with his, is a question 
which has not yet been determined by the general or 
deliberate judgment of lettered mankind. But behind it 
lies another question, inexpressibly difficult, except for the 
Reply, to solve. That question is, what is the relation of 
human genius to human greatness. Is genius the sole con- 
stitutive element of greatness, or with what other elements, 
and in what relations to them, is it combined? Is every 
man great in proportion to his genius? Was Goldsmith, 
or was Sheridan, or was Burns, or was Byron, or was 
Goethe, or was Napoleon, or was Alcibiades, no smaller, and 
was Johnson, or was Howard, or was Washington, or was 
Phocion or Leonidas no greater, than in proportion to his 
genius properly so called? How are we to find a common 
measure, again, for different kinds of greatness; how 
weigh, for example, Dante against Julius Cesar? And I 
am speaking of greatness properly so called, not of good- 
ness properly so called. We might seem to be dealing with 
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a writer whose contempt for authority in general is fully 
balanced, perhaps outweighed, by his respect for one 
authority in particular. 

The religions of the world, again, have in many cases 
given to many men material for life-long study. The 
study of the Christian Scriptures, to say nothing of Chris- 
tian life and institutions, has been to many and justly 
famous men a study ‘‘ never ending, still beginning ”’; not, 
like the world of Alexander, too limited for the powerful 
faculty that ranged over it; but, on the contrary, opening 
height on height, and with deep answering to deep, and 
with increase of fruit ever prescribing increase of effort. 
But the Reply has sounded all these depths, has found them 
very shallow, and is quite able to point out (p. 490) the way 
in which the Saviour of the world might have been a much 
greater teacher than He actually was; had He said any- 
thing, for instance, of the family relation, had He spoken 
against slavery and tyranny, had He issued a sort of code 
Napoleon embracing education, progress, scientific truth, 
and international law. This observation on the family 
relation seems to me beyond even the usual measure of 
extravagance when we bear in mind that, according to the 
Christian scheme, the Lord of heaven and earth “‘ was sub- 
ject’ (St. Luke ii. 51) to a human mother and a reputed 
human father, and that He taught (according to the widest 
and, I believe, the best opinion) the absolute indissolubility 
of marriage. I might cite many other instances in reply. 
But the broader and the true answer to the objection is, 
that the gospel was promulgated to teach principles and 
not a code; that it included the foundation of a society in 
which those principles were to be conserved, developed, and 
applied ; and that down to this day there is not a moral 
question of all those which the Reply does or does not 
enumerate, nor is there a question of duty arising in the 
course of life for any of us, that is not determinable in all 
its essentials by applying to it as a touchstone the princi- 
ples declared in the gospel. Is not, then, the hiatus, which 
the reply has discovered in the teaching of our Lord, an 
imaginary hiatus? Nay, are the suggested improvements 
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of that teaching really gross deteriorations? Where would 
have been the wisdom of delivering to an wuninstructed 
population of a particular age a codified religion, which was 
to serve for all nations, all ages, all states of civilization ? 
Why was not room to be left for the career of human 
thought in finding out, and in working out, the adaptation 
of Christianity to the ever varying movement of the world? 
And how is it that they who will not admit that a revela- 
tion is in place when it has in view the great and necessary 
work of conflict against sin, are so free in recommending 
enlargements of that Revelation for purposes, as to which 
no such necessity can be pleaded ? 





[ have known a person who, after studying the old elassi- 
cal or Olympian religion for the third part of a century, at 
length began to hope that he had some partial comprehen- 
sion of it, some inkling of whatit meant. Woe is him that 


li 
he was not conversant either with the faculties or with the 





methods of the Reply, which apparently can dispose in half 


an hour of any problem, dogmatic, historical, or moral ; 
and which accordingly takes occasion to assure us that 
Buddha was “in many respects the greatest religious 
teacher this world has ever known, the broadest, the most 
intellectual of them all” (p. 491). Onthis I shall only say 
that an attempt to bring Buddha and Buddhism in line 
together is far beyond my reach, but that every Christian, 
knowing in some degree what Christ is, and what He has 
done for the world, can only be the more thankful if Buddha, 
or Confucius, or any other teacher has in any point, and in 
any measure, come near to the outskirts of His ineffable 
greatness and glory. 


It is my fault or my misfortune to remark, in this Reply, 


an inaccuracy of reference, which would of itself suffice to 
render it remarkable. Christ, we are told (pp. 492, 500), 


denounced the chosen people of God as “a generation of 


vipers.” This phrase is applied by the Baptist to the crowd 
who came to seek baptism from him; but itis only applied 
by our Lord to Seribes or Pharisees (Luke iii. 7; Matt. 


xxiii. 33, and xii. 84), who are so commonly placed by 
Him in contrast with the people. The error is repeated in 
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the mention of whited sepulchres. Take again the version 
of the story of Ananiasand Sapphira. We are told (p. 494) 
that the apostles conceived the idea “of having all things 
in common.” In the narrative there is no statement, no 
suggestion of the kind; it is a pure interpolation (Acts iv. 
32-7). Motives of a reasonable prudence are stated as 
matter of fact to have influenced the offending couple— 
another pure interpolation. After the catastrophe of 
Ananias ‘‘the apostles sent for his wife”—a third inter- 
polation. I vefer only to these points as exhibitions of an 
habitual and dangerous inaccuracy, and without any 
attempt at present to discuss the case, in which the judg- 
ments of God are exhibited on their severer side, and in 
which I cannot, like the Reply, undertake summarily to 
determine for what causes the Almighty should or should 
not take life, or delegate th 


e power to take it. 
Again, we have (p. 486) these words given as a quotation 
from the Bibte: 
‘“* They who believe and are baptized shall be saved, and 


they who lelieve not shall be damned; and these shall go 
away into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” 

The second clause thus reads as if applicable to the 
persons mentioned in the first; that is to say, to those 
who reject the tidings of the gospel. But instead of its 
being a continuous passage, the latter section is brought 
out of another gospel (St. Matthew’s) and another connec- 
nection ; and it is really written, not of those who do not 
believe, but of those who refuse to perform offices of charity 
to their neighbour in his need. It would be wrong to eall 
this intentional misrepresentation ; but can it be called less 
than somewhat reckless negligence ? 

[t is a more special misfortune to find a writer arguing 
on the same side with his eritic, and yet for the critic not 
to be able to agree with him. But so it is with reference 
to the great subject of immortality, as treated in the 
Reply. 

“The idea of immortality, that, like a sea, has ebbed 
and flowed in the human heart, with its countless waves 
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‘ 


of hope and fear beating against the shores and rocks of 
time aud fate, was not born of any book, nor of any creed, 
nor of any religion. It was born of human affection; and 
it will continue to ebb and flow beneath the mist and clouds 
of doubt and darkness, as long as love kisses the lips of 
death”’ (p. 483). 

Here we have a very interesting chapter of the history 
of human opinion disposed of in the usual summary way, 
by a statement which, as it appears to me, is developed 
out of the writer’s inner consciousness. If the belief in 
immortality is not connected with any revelation or 
religion, but is simply the expression of a subjective want, 
then plainly we may expect the expression of it to be strong 
and clear in proportion to the various degrees in which 
faculty is developed among the various races of mankind. 
But how does the matter stand historically ? The Egyptians 
were not a people of high intellectual development, and yet 
their religious system was strictly associated with, | might 
rather say founded on, the belief in immortality. The 
ancient Greeks, on the other hand, were a race of as- 
tonishing, perhaps unrivalled, intellectual capacity. But 
not only did they, in prehistoric ages, derive their scheme 


of a future world from Egypt; we find also that, with the 
lapse of time and the advance of the Hellenic civilization, 
the constructive ideas of the system lost all life and definite 
outline, and the most powerful mind of the Greck philosophy; 
that of Aristotle, had no clear conception wliatever of a 
personal existence in a future state. 

The favourite doctrine of the Reply is immunity of all 
error in belief from moral responsibility. In the first page 
(p. 473) this is stated with reserve as the ‘‘ innocence of 
honest error.” But why such a limitation? The Rey 
warms with its subject ; it shows us that no error can be 
otherwise than honest, inasmuch as nothing which in- 
volves honesty, or its reverse, can, from the constitution 
of our nature, enter into the formation of opinion. Here 
is the full-blown exposition (p. 476) : 

‘The brain thinks without asking our consent. We 
believe, or we disbelieve, without an effort of the will. 
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Belief is a result. It is the effect of evidence upon the 
mind. The scales turn in spite of him who watches. 
There is no opportunity of being honest, or dishonest, in the 
formation of an opinion. The conelusion is entirely in- 
dependent of desire.”’ 

The reasoning faculty is, therefore, wholly extrinsic to 
our moral nature, and no influence is or can be received 
or imparted between them. I know not whether the 
meaning is that all the faculties of our nature are like so 
many separate departments in one of the modern shops 
that supply all human wants; that will, memory, imagina- 
tion, affection, passion, each has its own separate domain 
and that they meet only for a comparison of results, just 
to tell one another what they have severally been doing. 
[t is difficult to conceive, if this be so, wherein consists 
the personality, or individuality, or organic unity of man. 
[t is not difticult to see that while the Reply aims at up- 
lifting human nature, it in reality plunges us (p. 475) into 
the abyss of degradation by the destruction of moral free- 
dom, responsibility, and unity. For we are justly told 
that ‘reason is the supreme and final test.” Action may 
be merely instinetive and habitual, or it may be consciously 
founded on formulated thought ; but, in the cases where it 
is instinctive and habitual, it passes over, so soon as it is 
challenged, into the other ecategorv, and finds a 


] 


basis for 
itself in some form of opinion. But, says the Reply, we 
have no responsibility for our opinions: we cannot help 
forming them according to the evidence as it presents 
itself to us. Observe, the doctrine embraces every kind 
of opinion, and embraces all alike, opinion on subjects 
“here we like or dislike, as well as upon subjects where 
we merely affirm or deny in some medium absolutely 
colourless. Tor, if a distinction be taken between the 
colourless and the coloured medium, between conclusions 
to which passion or propensity or imagination inclines 
us, and conclusions to which these have nothing to 
say, then the whole ground will be cut away from 
under the feet of the Reply, and it will have to build 
again ab initio. Let us try this by a test case. A 
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father who has believed his son to have been through 
life upright, suddenly finds that charges are made from 
various quarters against his integrity. Or a friend, 
greatly dependent for the work of his life on the co- 
operation of another friend, is told that that comrade is 
counterworking and betraying him. I make no assumption 
now as to the evidence or the result; but I ask which of 
them could approach the investigation without fecling a 
desire to be able to acquit ? And what shall we say ol the 
desire to condemn ? Would Elizabeth have had no leaning 
towards finding Mary Stuart implicated in a conspiracy ? 








Did English judges and juries approach with an unbiassed 
mind the tr Popish plot? Were the opinions 
formed by th Parliament on the Treaty « ‘] 
formed without the intervention of the will? Did " 
judge according to the evidence when he acquitt If 
in the matter of the Due d’Enghien? Does the intellect 
sit in a solitary chamber, like Galileo in the pala the 
Vatican, and pursue cclestial observation all untouched, 
while the turmoil of earthly business is raging everywhere 
around ? According to the Reply, it must be a mistake t 
suppose that there is anywhere in the world such a thing 


as bias, or prejudice, or prepossession: they are words 
without meaning in regard to our judgments, for, even if 
they could raise a clamour from without, the intellect sits 
within, in an atmosphere of serenity, and, like Justice, is 
deaf and blind, as well as calm. 

In addition to all other faults, I hold that this philo 
sophy, or phantasm of philosophy, is eminently retrogres- 
sive. Human nature, in its compound of flesh and spirit, 
becomes more complex with the progress of civilization ; 
with the steady multiplication of wants, and of means for 
their supply. With complication, introspection has largely 
extended, and I believe that, as observation extends its 
field, so far from isolating the intelligence aud making it 
autocratic it tends more and more to enhance and multiply 
the infinitely subtle, as well as the broader and more palp- 
able modes, in which the interaction of the human faculties 
is carried on. Who among us has not had occasion to 
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observe, in the course of his experience, how largely the 
intellectual power of a man is affected by the demands of 
life on his moral powers, and how they open and grow, or 
dry up and dwindle, according to the manner in which 
those demands are met. 

Genius itself, however purely a conception of the intel- 
lect, is not exempt from the strong influences of joy and 
suffering, love and hatred, hope and fear, in the develop- 
ment of its powers. It may be that Homer, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, basking upon the whole in the sunshine of life 


drew little supplementary force from its trials and agita- 
tions. But the hist of one not less wonderful than any 
of these, the career of Dante, tells a different tale; and on¢ 
of the latest and most rs nvestigators of his history 
(Scartazzini, Dante Alighieri, seine zeit, sein leben, und sein 
werkes, b. il. ch. v. p. 119; also pp. 438, 439. Biel, 1869) 


tells, and sl 


lows us, how the experience of his life co- 
operated witl 


} oe departing capn. natural gifts and eapa- 
bilities to make him what he was. Under the three great 
heads of love, | 


, belief, and patriotism, his life was a continued 
course of sniehhe or agonizing trials. The strain of these 
trials was discipline: discipline was experience; and ex- 
perience was elevation. No reader of his greatest work 
will, I believe, hold with the Reply that his thoughts, con- 
clusions, judgments were simple results of an automatic 
process, in which the will and affections had no share, that 
reasoning operations are like the whir of a clock running 
down, and we can no more arrest the process or alter 
the conclusion than the wheeis can stop the movement or 
the noise. 

The doctrine taught in the Reply, that belief is, as a 
general, nay, universal, law, independent of the will, surely 


I 
the 


I possess the confession of an illiterate criminal, made, I think, in 
1834, under the following cireumstances : The new poor law had just been 
passed in England, and it required persons needing relief to go into 
the workhouse as a condition of receiving it. In some parts of the 
country, this provision produced a profound popular panic. The man 
in question was destitute at the time. He was (I think) an old 
widower with four very young sons. He rose in the 1 


light and 
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proves, when examined, to be a plausibility of the shal- 
lowest kind. Even in arithmetic, if a boy, through dislike 
of his employment, and consequent lack of attention, brings 
out a wrong result for his sum, it can hardly be said that 
his conclusion is absolutely and in all respects independent 
of his will. Moving onward, point by point, toward the 
centre of the argument, I will next take an illustration from 
mathematics. It has (I apprehend) been demonstrated 
that the relation of the diameter to the cireumference of a 
circle is not susceptible of full numerical expression. Yet, 
from time to time, treatises are published which boldly 
announce that they set forth the quadrature of the circle. 
I do not deny that this may be purely intellectual error; 
but would it not, on the other hand, be hazardous to assert 
that no grain of egotism or ambition has ever entered into 
the composition of any one of such treatises? I have 
selected these instances as, perhaps, the most favourable 
that can be found to the doctrine of the Reply. But the 
truth is that, if we set aside matters of trivial import, the 
enormous majority of human judgments are those into 
which the biassing power of likes and dislikes more or less 
largely enters. I admit, indeed, that the illative faculty 
works under rules upon which choice and inclination ought 
to exercise no influence whatever. But even if it were 
granted that in fact the faculty of discourse is exempted 
from all such influence within its own province, yet we 
come no nearer to the mark, because that faculty has to 
work upon materials supplied to it by other faculties ; it 
draws conclusions according to premises, and the question 
has to be determined whether our conceptions set forth in 
those premises are or are not influenced by moral causes. 
For, if they be so influenced, then in vain will be the proof 
that the understanding bas dealt loyally and exactly with 


strangled them all, one after another, with a blue handkerchief, not 
from want of fatherly affection, but to keep them out of the work- 
house. The confession of this peasant, simple in phrase, but intensely 
impassioned, strongly reminds me of the Ugolino of Dante, and 
appears to make some approach to its sublimity. Such, in given cir- 
cumstances, is the effect of moral agony on mental power. 
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the materials it had to work upon ; inasmuch as, although 
the intellectual process be normal in itself, the operation 
tion may have been tainted ab initio by colouring and 
distorting influences which have falsified the primary 
conceptions. 

Let me now take an illustration from the extreme oppo- 
site quarter to that which I first drew upon. The system 
called Thuggism, represented in the practice of the Thugs, 
taught that the act, which we describe as murder, was 
innocent. Was this an honest error? Was it due, in its 
authors as well as in those who blindly followed them, to 
an automatic process of thought, in which the will was not 
consulted, and which accordingly could entail no respon- 
sibility ? If it was, then it is plain that the whole founda- 
tions, not of belief, but of social morality, are broken up. 
If it was not, then the sweeping doctrine of the present 
writer on the necessary blamelessness of erroneous conclu- 
sions tumbles to the ground like a house of cards at the 
breath of the child who built it. 

In truth, the pages of the Reply, and the letter which 
has more recently followed it,* themselves demonstrate 
that what the writer has asserted wholesale he overthrows 
and denies in detail. ‘“ You will admit,” says the Reply 

p. 477), ‘*that he who now persecutes for opinion’s sake is 
infamous.” But why? Suppose he thinks that by perse- 
cution he can bring a man from soul-destroying falsehood 
to soul-saving truth, this opinion may reflect on his intel- 
lectual debility: but that is his misfortune, not his fault. 
His brain has thought without asking his consent ; he has 
believed or disbelieved without an effort of the will (p. 476). 
Yet the very writer, who has thus established his title to 
think, is the first to hurl at him an anathema for thinking. 
And again, in the Letter to Dr. Field (N. A. R., vol. 146, 
p. 83), ‘ the dogma of eternal pain” is described as “ that 
infamy of infamies.” Iam not about to discuss the subject 
of future retribution. If I were, it would be my first duty 
to show that this writer has not adequately considered 

North American Review for January, 1888, ‘‘ Another letter to 
Dr. Field. 
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either the scope of his own arguments (which in no way 
solve the difliculties he presents) or the meaning of his 
words ; and my second would be to recommend his perusal 
of what Bishop Butler has suggested on this head. But 
I am at present on ground altogether different. I am 
trying another issue. This author says we believe or 
disbelieve without the action of the will, and, conse- 
quently, belief or disbelief is not the proper subject of 
praise or blame. And yet, according to the very same 
authority, the dogma of eternal pain is what ?—not “an 
error of errors,” but an ‘‘infamy of infamies;” and 
though to hold a negative may not be a subject of moral 
reproach, yet to hold the affirmative may. Truly it may 
be asked, is not this a fountain which sends forth at once 
sweet waters and bitter ? 

Once more. I will pass away from tender ground, and will 
endeavour to lodge a broader appeal to the enlightened judg- 
ment of the author. Says Odysseus in the Iliad (B. IL.) ov« 
aya0ov toXvKotparin: and a large part of the world, stretch- 
ing this sentiment beyond its original meaning, have held 
that the root of civil power is not in the community, but in 
its head. In opposition to this doctrine, the American 
written Constitution, and the entire American tradition, 
teach the right of a nation to self-government. And these 
propositions, which have divided and still divide the world, 
open out respectively into vast systems of irreconcilable 
ideas and laws, practices and habits of mind. Will any 
rational man, above all will any American, contend that 
these conflicting systems have been adopted, upheld, 
and enforced on one side and the other, in the daylight of 
pure reasoning only, and that moral, or immoral, causes 
have had nothing to do with their adoption? That the 
intellect has worked impartially, like a steam-engine, and 
that selfishness, love of fame, love of money, love of power, 
envy, wrath, and malice, or again bias, in its least noxious 
form, have never had anything to do with generating the 
opposing movements, or the frightful collisions in which 
they have resulted? If we say that they have not, we con- 
tradict the universal judgment of mankind. If we say 
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they have, then mental processes are not automatic, but 
may be influenced by the will and by the passions, affec- 
tions, habits, fancies, that sway the will; and this writer 
will not have advanced a step toward proving the universal 
innocence of error, until he has shown that propositions of 
religion are essentially unlike almost all other propositions, 
and that no man has ever been, or from the nature of the 
case can be, affected in their acceptance or rejection by 
moral causes. 

To sum up. There are many passages in these note- 
worthy papers which, taken by themselves, are calculated 
to command warm sympathy. ‘Towards the close of his 
final, or latest letter, the writer expresses himself as follows 
(N. A. R., vol. 146, p. 46): 

‘‘ Neither in the interest of truth, nor for the benefit of 
man, is it necessary to assert what we do not know. No 
cause is great enough to demand a sacrifice of candour. 
The mysteries of life and death, of good and evil, have 
never yet been solved.” 

How good, how wise are these words! But coming at 
the close of the controversy, have they not some of the 
ineffectual features of a death-bed repentance? They can 
hardly be said to represent in all points the rules under 
which the pages preceding them have been composed; or 
he, who so justly says that we ought not to assert what we 
do not know, could hardly have laid down the law as we 
find it a few pages earlier (ibid. p. 40) when it is pronounced 
that ‘‘an infinite God has no excuse for leaving his chil- 
dren in doubt and darkness.’’ Candour and upright in- 
tention are indeed everywhere manifest amidst the flashing 
coruscations which really compose the staple of the articles. 
Candour and upright intention also impose upon a com- 
mentator the duty of formulating his animadversions. I 
sum them up under two heads. Whereas we are placed in 
an atmosphere of mystery, relieved only by a little sphere 
of light round each of us, like a clearing in an American 
forest (which this writer has so well deseribed), and rarely 
can see farther than is necessary for the direction of our 
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own conduct from day to day, we find here, assumed by a 
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particular person, the character of an universal judge with- 
out appeal. And whereas the highest self-restraint is 
necessary in these dark but, therefore, all the more exciting 
inquiries, in order to maintain the ever-quivering balance 
of our faculties, this writer chooses to ride an unbroken 
horse, and to throw the reins upon his neck. I have 
endeavoured to give a sample of the results. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


~ = ee 


MR. FORSTER AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONTROVERSY.* 
Ir is impossible to treat the story of Mr. Forster’s life as a 
mere piece of biography, and never was there a time when 
that impossibility was more manifest than the present 
moment. The two interesting volumes before us appear at 
a critical moment in two important controversies in which 
Mr. Forster was a principal actor. Men turn eagerly to 
them in order to get information on some of the most 
exciting questions of the hour, and they will help to in- 
crease the excitement, possibly give rise to new discussions 
in their turn. Mr. Reid’s book thus becomes a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the times on which the disputants 
in our present conflicts will largely draw. The character 
of Mr. Gladstone, the Education controversy of 1870 and 
the following years, the Irish policy of 1881 and 1882, and 
connected with it the so-called Kilmainham treaty, ar 
among the points which are illustrated in these volumes. 
[t is superfluous to say that, so far from being dragged in, 
they could not have been avoided, since they form in faet 
the real interest and attraction of the life. In some respects 
Mr. Forster was, next to Mr. Gladstone, the most striking 
figure in Liberal politics of his generation. Mr. Bright 
is, despite the regretable incidents of the last two years, fa 
grander and more impressive ; but Mr. Forster has, as it 


fit if Right Honourable W. E. Forster.: By T. Wt REID. 
2 Vols. (Chapman and Hall. 
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appears to us, stamped his own personal influence more 


deeply, not only upon our party relations, but even upon 
our national history. Mr. Reid says: 


These attacks upon Mr, Forster and his subsequent unpopularity 
with a section of his own party were not merely the reward which he 
received at the moment for having got the children of England into 
school. They were maintained with singular persistency for years, 
and they had much to do not only in determining his own political 
carecr, but the course of public events in this country. 

This is said in reference to the opposition provoked by Mr. 
Forster’s action on the Education Bill, but it is equally true 
as to the feelings excited by his Irish administration. Had 
he been a man of different temperament the Liberal part7 
might have occupied a very much stronger position at the 
present moment. Even an admirer like Mr. Reid has to 
recognize that he caused bitter disappointment to the 
friends who most implicitly trusted him. Whether he was 
to blame for this is a matter of opinion, but about the fact 
there can be no question. It is not necessary to assert, 
and we should be the last to assert it, that he was unfaith- 
ful to any pledge he ever gave, but certain it is that the 
effect was the same as if he had really been guilty of the 
treason with which he was sometimes charged, very unfairly 
as it appears to us. We have not the faintest sympathy 
with the principles on which he acted, but he seems to have 
been consistent with himself throughout, and the bitterness 
of the feeling he aroused was largely due to a misunder- 
standing of his real position which a closer examination 
might have prevented. Mr. Reid passes lightly over an in- 
cident in his early career which, as it has been related to us, 
justifies this view. Prior to the election of 1857 Mr. Joseph 
Cowen and his friends in Newcastle were looking out for 
some one to 

Represent their cause in the election. Myr. Forster’s reputation as 
an advanced politician, a thoughtful writer, and a warm friend of the 
masses had reached their ears, and he was invited to Neweastle to con- 
fer with them. It is probable that he would have become the Radical 
candidate, if the Dissenters had not preferred a gentleman whose 


views upon the question of Education were more in harmony with 
their own. 
VOL, Il. 47 
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Our information, derived from one who was intimately cogni- 
zant of the whole transaction, does not quite sustain this view. 
The men with whom Mr. Forster had to do in Neweastle 
were acute and discriminating ; they were free from th 
kind of glamour which, as Mr. Reid points out, Mr. Forster 
always exercised over his friends and neighbours in York- 
shire ; they judged simply of his principles, and becaus 
they did not agree with them they did not choose hin. 
The subject of Education would undoubtedly be discussed 
between them, but we doubt whether it was the principal 
element in determining their choice, and we doubt still more 
whether the Dissenters exercised so preponderant an in- 
fluence as is here attributed to them. The Dissenters, as 
we shall afterwards see, are seriously prejudiced in our 
author’s eyes by their opposition to Mr Forster and his 
policy, and he is possibly too ready to suspect their in- 
fluence where it did not exist. The fact was that these New- 
castle men found that Mr. Forster’s Radicalism was not theirs, 
and, had others arrived at a similarly clear understanding 
as to their relative positions, very much bitterness and 
heart-burning might have been saved. As it happened, it 
was on ecclesiastical questions (for the difference about 
Education was ecclesiastical) that the antagonism first 
discovered itself and that it was most pronounced; but the 
incidents of the Irish administration showed that it ex- 
tended much further. In the contest for popular rights Mr, 
Forster was on the side of the people, but when the demo- 
cracy had s aia the power, he would have done his 
utmost to dissuade them from using it for ends which the 
large majority of his Radical associates thought not only 
desirable but right. He was doubtless as honest in his con- 
victions as they were in theirs, but it is not surprising that 
they were both surprised and disappointed, when they found 
a resolute opponent in one on whom they had counted : 
lly. Ther was, in fact, a rooted antagonism of prin- 

ciple between them which, unhappily, was net recognized, 
and as the result of this mistake there sprung up a personal 
antagonism which ought never to have existed. 

Looking at the biography asa piece of literary workman- 
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ship, it is pleasant to be able to speak of it in terms of 


i 
unqualified praise. Alike in its general conception and its 
treatment of details, in the management of materials so 
abundant that they must have been somewhat cumbersome, 
and in its style, it furnishes an agreeable contrast to some 
recent work of a similar kind. Mr. Wemyss Reid is much 
more than a mere littérateur, who has undertaken to tell the 
story of a distinguished life of the nineteenth, just as he 
might have taken up one of the seventeenth, century. He 
was on terms of close friendship with Mr. Forster, who was 
to him a veritable hero, and he has, what is hardly of less 
importance for such a work, that wide knowledge of public 
men and affairs which is acquired by long experience in 
the world of journalism. His reputation, both as an 
editor and a biographer, was already considerable, and it 
is more than justified by the manner in which the very 
diffienlt task involved in the present biography has been 
executed. The one fault of the book (and on this we 
wish to speak as judicially as possible) is due to a sym- 
pathy with Mr. Forster’s views, so intense as to prevent 
him from doing justice to the other side. As a Dissenter, 
the son of one of the most pure-minded, true-hearted, and 
loyal men in the Dissenting ministry, Mr. Wemyss Reid 
might have been expected to deal leniently with Mr. 
Forster’s Dissenting antagonists, but in that antagonism 
they committed a grievous fault, and grievously have they 
to answer it. It is true our author never lapses into an 
angry word, unless it be when Birmingham is concerned; 
but, on the other hand, it must be said that he never 
fairly states the ground of the Dissenting opposition, or 
shows that he has thoroughly grasped it. We are bound 
to point this out, and to justify 

the controversies of that time, and which we should be pre- 
pared to repeat now. 


y the action which we took in 


As this is a point of extreme interest now, when we are 


on the eve of a fresh educational discussion arising out of 
the Report of the Royal Commission—a report, be it said, 
which verifies all the worst predictions made by Dissenters 


during the former controversy—Mr. Reid’s statements 
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must be carefully examined. Of the refutation of personal 
motives to Mr. Forster, to which his biographer refers more 
than once, we have nothing to say. It is no part of our 
contention that his action was due to any unworthy per- 
sonal ambition. That he was ambitious is manifest on 
almost every page of the story, is admitted by Mr. Wemyss 
Reid, and is not in our judgment a just cause of reproach. 
The world is far too ready to listen to suggestions of this 
kind, forgetting that there is a noble as well as an ignoble 
ambition—the ambition of a man who is conscious of 
power to serve his country as distinguished from a un- 
worthy desire to exalt himself—and that it is just those 
who are most under the influence of the latter who are 
most eager in their attacks upon others of loftier purpose 
and grander nature. There is no necessity for any 
apologia on behalf of one whose only fault has been an 
endeavour, possibly in some cases too persistent, to ac- 
complish a work which he believed to be for the good of the 
country. Mr. Forster believed that a measure of national 
education would not only be an unspeakable blessing for 
Great Britain, but that it was an absolute necessity if she 
was to hold her position, and he was anxious to have the 
honour of being the author of such a scheme. There is no 
need to defend him from any attacks made upon him on 
this account. If he had resorted to illegitimate means for 
this purpose the case would be very different. These 
would have to be discussed on their own merits, but in 
considering any allegations of the kind, allowance would 
be made by any just man for the over-mastering force of 
what was at bottom a noble purpose. 

In reading our author’s references to some of the more 
vehement attacks upon his hero, we could not but feel that 
there is a danger lest a similar injustice may be done to 
another leader whose offences against the Liberal party 
have been far more serious than any which could be charged 
against Mr. Forster. Mr. Chamberlain was so often in 
antagonism to Mr. Forster, that the name of the one almost 
naturally suggests that of the other. He is more than 
once directly named by our author, and there are other 
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references to him where he is not actually introduced. 
Those who were supporters of Mr. Forster then, and are 
loyal followers of Mr. Gladstone now, may probably see a 
curious irony of fate in the present relations of Mr. 
Chamberlain to the Liberal party. Even the fierce indig- 
nation which was felt towards Mr. Forster by the “ Bir- 
mingham League,” as Mr. Neid continually calls it, was 
not more keen than that which is entertained towards Mr. 
Chamberlain at the present time, by numbers who were his 
associates in the old Education controversy. Is it not 
possible that in attributing to the latter all kinds of un- 
worthy motive they may be quite as far wrong as those on 
whom Mr. Forsier’s biographer pronounces such strong 
censure? It is an infinitely wiser and more effective course 
to deal with principles and policy only, leaving the secret 
thoughts and purposes to Him who knows the hearts, and 
who alone can judge righteous judgment. Of course 
critics of Mr. Chamberlain, and friends of Mr. Forster, will 
at once reply that the cases are not parallel. We, however, 
who differ from Mr. Forster, and who dissenting from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s present action as strongly as his keenest 
critic, still cannot forget his past services nor abandon all 
hope as to his future, occupy, as we venture to think, a 
more impartial position. The suggestion of motive 
appears to us as objectionable in the one case as in the 
other. 

Mr. Chamberlain was, undoubtedly, the inspiration of 
much of the opposition to Mr. Forster’s educational policy. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that he alone was 
responsible for the action of the League, seeing that he 
was associated with a little group of very able and honest 
men, and it would be a serious injustice to attribute his 
conduct to any personal feeling. The National Education 
League, which Mr. Wemyss Reid deseribes as the ‘ Bir- 
mingham League,” was based on a definite conception of 
what a national system ought to be. We have always 
regarded it as extremely unfortunate that Mr. Chamberlain 
was not in Parliament to represent its views during the 
discussions for Mr. Forster's Bill. In his absenee, Mr. 
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George Dixon, its chairman, was accepted as the authorized 
exponent and defender of its policy. Mr. George Dixon is 
one of the gentlemen whom Birmingham, for some in- 
scrutable reasons of its own, has seen fit to glorify, but it 
would not have been easy to find a man less fitted to con- 
duct such a controversy in opposition to so formidable an 
antagonist as Mr. Forster. He is not strong either as a 
tactician or a debater, and, what is worse, he always seemed 
to us half-hearted in his defence of the cardinal principle 
of the League’s policy. Mr. Chamberlain would have done 
justice to a cause which needed the earnest support of all 
its friends. 

The real strength of that case is not to be gathered from 
Mr. Wemyss Reid’s narrative. He is so overpowered by 
his admiration for Mr. Forster that he seems unable to 
measure the intensity of the conscientious convictions on 
the opposite side. Especially is this so with the Dissenters. 


From the first (we are told), he knew that by refusing to adopt 
the ‘logical system” of the Birmingham League he had exposed 
himself to the bitter hostility of every doctrinaire Radical. He knew, 
too, that by refusing to employ education as a stalking-horse, by 
means of which to attack the Established Chureh, he had inflicted a 
grievous disappointment upon the Nonconformists, who, anxious as 
they were to advance the cause of education, were still more anxious 
to secure the establishment of absolute religious equality throughout 
the land. But he felt that he had ample justification for the course 
he had taken in the fact that, if he had been either logically or 

aa 


politically orthodox, he must have postponed the passing of an 


Education Act indefinitely (vol. i. p. 481). 


We pass by the hit at the “logical” character of the 
League plan. Logic is perfectly competent to vindicate 
itself, and sooner or later is sure to be justified of all its 
children. It is the account of the Dissenting oppo- 
sition with which we have to do, and we hesitate not to say 
that it involves an entire misconception of their case. The 
suggestion that they cared more for religious equality than 
for education belongs to that class of imputations against 
which we have just protested, and to whose injustice Mr. 
Wemyss Reid himself is sufficiently sensitive when directed 
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against Mr. Forster. Had he contented himself with saying 
that Dissenters were determined that the pressure of the 
inequalities already existing should not be increased, nor 
their case for disestablishment prejudiced by the provisions 
of anew educational system, there would have been warrant 
for the statement. But when he goes so far as to insist 
that Noneonformists wanted to employ education as a 
stalking-horse by means of which to attack the Establish- 
ment, he goes beyond anything that facts justify. It is 
difticult, indeed, to see how the extraordinary feat which he 
escribes could have been effected, unless he means to 
suggest that the spread of intelligence must be fatal to the 
Establishment if proper care were not taken to keep 
education under the control of the clergy. Dissenters 
naturally and rightly objected to the erection of another 
religious establishment out of the public funds, but they 
must have been sanguine indeed (if sanguine be at all the 
proper word for infatuation so absurd), if they dreamed of 
some system of education which could be used for the 
destruction of that already existing. The distinction on 
which we are insisting is not merely a verbal one, nor is 
the statement of their aims inadvertently, and it may be 
accidentally made, for it is repeated so as to indicate that 
it expresses the writer’s deliberate view. For Dissenters 
to try and utilize a much-needed national reform for their 
own sectarian purposes would have been matter for gravest 
censure, but they cannot be condemned for endeavouring 
to prevent it from being turned into an occasion of fresh 
injustice. This was all that they ever hoped or attempted 
to do, and when they found their stoutest opponent in a 
Radical, they had reason for bitter disappointment. Their 
first feeling was one of surprise, but it speedily passed into 
vexation and irritation as every day made the antagonism 
more complete. 

Possibly Nonconformists were to some extent unjust to 
Mr. Forster. They found themselves suddenly thrust into 
a hot battle for life, and it required almost superhuman 
virtue to form a cool and unprejudiced estimate of the 
statesman who had plunged them into it. No doubt they 
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formed some hasty judgments and sometimes spoke unad- 
visedly with their lips. But the more carefully their action 
is examined the more complete is the justification of 
their policy. It is to be said for them that they commanded 
the sympathy of the most trusted Liberal leaders, and that 
they were defeated by the aid of the reactionary party. 
One complaint urged against them is that they fixed on Mr. 
Forster the sole responsibility for a policy which was that of 
the whole Cabinet. But the action of so many of his col- 
leagues—an action which Mr. Forster so keenly resented—in 
voting for the repeal of the 25th Clause as soon as they were 
released from the responsibilities of office, surely gives some 
warrant for their suspicion that it was his influence which 
had been so hostile to them in the Cabinet, and had given 
the measure a character so obnoxious to them. In all such 
matters mistakes are certain to be made. The author of a 
great reform gets all the credit for its success, and he must 
accept the criticisms called forth by any of its defects. In 
both cases the judgment may be unfair, since it is quite 
possible that the very things for which he is praised or 
blamed may be the suggestions of others and not proposals 
of his own. 

Certain it is that Mr. Forster effectually succeeded in 
convincing Nonconformists that he was their most deter- 
mined opponent. This impression was partly due to his 
unhappy manner of dealing with them. His biographer 
has a consciousness of his defects in this respect. 


I have already said that many of those who assailed him most 
bitterly and unfairly had no conception that in doing so they were 
causing him any pain. He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve, 
and he would sit silent, and to all outward seeming unmoved, under 
the most venomous assaults. His very capacity for concealing his own 
sufferings, and the delicate sensitiveness of his nature, seemed to add 
to the anger of his opponents for whom this excuse must at least be 
made —that they had once loved and trusted him as strongly as they 
now hated and suspected him. Then, again, it was unfortunate for 
him that, amid his many absorbing pre-occupations and anxieties, he 
could not command that light and easy manner which in superficial 
society passes current for politeness. 


If he was pressed in private, by 
some member who caught him in the lobby or the club, with a trouble- 
some or it might be simply an unnecessary question, at a time when 
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his thoughts were occupied with the grave and pressing duties of his 
office, he did not always show the patience that his interlocutor 
expected of him. Sometimes he would brush a troublesome questioner 
aside without thinking of his feelings. Intentionally discourteous he 
never was to any human being; and when he heard—as he sometimes 
did—that So-and-so had been wounded by the bluntness of his manner, 
he would show first surprise, and then the keenest concern. In con- 
nection with this matter I may be allowed to mention one of my own 
reminiscences of my intercourse with Mr. Forster. He came to see 
me at a time when he was being harassed even more than was usually 
the case, and when the attacks of one of his so-called friends upon 


him were of a specially malignant character. ‘ Well,’ he said 
thoughtfully, after talking the matter over for some time, “I feel 
almost inclined to make up my mind to eut —— the next time I meet 


him in the streets or at the club. I never did such a thing in my life 
before, and I do not like doing it now; but what can one do when a 
man professes the greatest personal friendship in private, and yet says 
such things as these of men in public?” It was difficult to refrain 
from smiling when Mr. Forster thus solemnly, and with a lingering 
regretfulness in his tones, announced that he might be driven to take 
this extreme step, for it happened to be within my knowledge that the 
person of whom he spoke was under the distinct impression that for 
months previously Forster had deliberately and of malice aforethought 
ignored his existence whenever they chanced to meet. Forster him- 
self was absolutely unconscious all the time of having committed this 
offence. The truth is, that he suffered from shortness of sight, and 
over and over again would pass closely to his dearest friends without 
being aware of his nearness to them. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that persons who were either on the outlook for some cause of offence, 
or who were conscious that their own actions had not been altogether 
friendly towards Forster, should mistake that which was the merest 
accident for a deliberate insult (pp. 536-8). 


We have peculiar pleasure in quoting this personal remi- 
niscence, as it may help to soften if not wholly to efface 
some unpleasant recollections. His character, as described 
by Mr. Wemyss Reid, is easily understood, and so also are 
the mistakes to which it would certainly give rise. It is 
quite possible that when his opponents thought Mr. Forster 
overbearing, brusque, not to say positively rude, that he 
was only unduly sensitive or too much absorbed in thought 
to be sufficiently careful as to manner. The effect, however, 
was to increase the alienation and intensify the antagonism. 
Mr. Wemyss Reid in referring to a friendly gathering at 
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whereas their contention has always been (and the evidence 
before the Royal Commission proves that they were right) 
that the work of education would suffer in consequence of the 
favour shown to the Denominational schools. The slight con- 
tinually put upon the educational work done by Dissenters 
is signally unfair. They were the friends of education, 
and of education conducted on the most catholic basis, long 
before the clergy discovered that day schools might be valu- 
able auxiliaries to their Church work. If they had fallen 
somewhat into the rear, it was because of their determina- 
tion not to ayail themselves of public funds for sectarian 
purposes even in the most indirect way. This was the 
reason why they rejected the aid offered by the Minutes 
of Council, and entered into an unequal competition with 
schools largely supported by the Government. They may 
have been unwise in this decision, but so far was it from 
being due to any faltering in their zeal for education, that 
it entailed on them sacrifices for educational work fully 
equal to any made by the State Church. The struggle was 
an impossible one, but they deserve credit for the educa- 
tional zeal with which it was undertaken, and all its 
experiences made them extremely sensitive as to the in- 
creased patronage extended to schools which they held to 
be as defective as instruments for their proper work as 
they were valuable to the priesthood as buttresses of their 
power. Here was the dividing line between them and Mr. 
Forster. Why he or his friends should resent the action of 
Nonconformists it is not easy to see. They simply carried 
out their own principles, and cur contention is that in re- 
sisting them Mr. Forster marred the success of his own 
measure. A review of the Report of the Education Com- 
mission which we shall give shortly will furnish the best 
proof that they were right in their predictions of 1870. We 
do not impugn, never have impugned, Mr. Forster’s motives, 
and we are free to admit the greatness of the work he ac- 
complished. But we are distinctly opposed to what may be 
ealled the ecclesiastical policy of the measure, and hold that 
it has hindered its efliciency. 

It would be useless to deny that the two parties to this 
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controversy approached it from opposite standpoints. They 
were agreed as to the end to be sought, but they differed 
as to the means by which it could best be attained. Mr. 
Forster may have formed a more correct estimate as to 
the resistance which any plan, based on the principles of 
the League, would have to encounter, though Dissenters 
might urge that they asked for nothing more than had 
been conceded to Ireland in the scheme of which the late 
Lord Derby was the promoter. Perhaps they ought to 
have taken more account of the difference in the circum- 
stances of England and Ireland, and to have remembered that 
those who were most opposed to denominational education 
in the latter would be its earnest supporters in the former. 
It is possible that Mr. Forster gauged the state of opinion 
in the country more justly than they did. Had he in his 
dealings with them rested his case on this ground, admitted 
that his measure was not an ideal one, and, while seeking 
to remove all grounds of fair objection, asked their co- 
operation in passing the best possible measure, he might 
have succeeded. At all events, he would have prevented a 
schism which was fraught with disastrous results in every 
way. As it was, he set himself to correct what he held to 
be their errors, but what they regarded as vital principles. 
The Bill was doubtless improved in the course of the dis- 
cussions, but Mr. Reid’s own narrative suggests that the 
concessions to Dissenters were largely due to the inter- 
position of Mr. Gladstone. The ultimate settlement was 
in many respects a compromise, but one to which we never 
agreed, and which in large districts of the country has 
worked most unfairly for us, forcing numbers of Noncon- 
formists into schools which are distinctly clerical institu- 
tions and institutions of a proselytizing character. The 
conscience clause has been all but worthless, and in a 
large number of parishes Dissenters are excluded from the 
teaching profession. Yet the clergy are not satisfied, and 
are now moving heaven and earth in order to secure still 
more advantageous terms for sectarian institutions. 

A revival of this controversy is undesirable, but it was 
impossible for the biographer of Mr. Forster to evade it. 
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Mr. Wemyss Reid has told the story in a clear and lucid 
style which imparts interest to a narrative which is not 
very inviting in itself. If he has done Nonconformists but 
scant justice, that is to be attributed to that profound i 
admiration for Mir. Forster which makes it difficult for 
him to understand those who were opposed. Noncon- 
formists were his antagonists, and could not be otherwise 
without abandoning the principles on which they had always 3 
acted. In the course of the controversy, too, they were 
assailed by imputations which were peculiarly offensive, 
and from which their history should have been sufficient to 
preserve them. Loyalty to the Bible has ever been one of 
their characteristic features ; indeed they have continually 
been reproached as idolaters of the Bible. Yet they were ; 
held up to public scorn as enemies of the Bible because ; 
they loved it so well that they would not use the power of 
the State to impose it upon others. But these are painful 
memories of the past. Dissenters fought then, as they 
have often fought before, a battle for unpopular principles. 
Their motives were misrepresented and their actions mis- 
construed by some who ought to have known them better 
It would have been more easy to fall in with the popular 
sentiment, but they felt they had a duty to truth, and they 
sought to discharge it faithfully. They have no reason to 
regret their action even though they were unsuccessful. 
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The very cfforts, though, of the country pastor to over- 
come such pie thy, ¢ reoften beset by the difficulties arising 


from the stical conservatism that abounds in ¢ naan 
churches, “De ai imers against ritual in regard to vestments 
and holy days as observed in the parish church have an 
ilmost superstitious regard as to form and orders of ser- 
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vice in the chapel or meeting-house as it is still called in 
out-of-the-way places. Radical noncons., eager to vote for 
the disestablishment of the Church and the abolition of the 
House of Lords, are conservatives of the staunchest type, 
when innovations are proposed on what they, in matters 
pertaining to worship and Church organizations, have been 
accustomed to from childhood. Pious souls there are who 
have never been able to give audible utterance to the Lord's 
Prayer in public worship; whose protest is silent but 
emphatic when they sit down at the sound of a new chant 
or anthem, and who think they would never survive the 
introduction of a newhymn-book. This spirit of conser- 
vatism hinders much useful work, and is a surer gauge of 
the depth and breadth of one’s own spirit of charity than 
at times it is pleasant to experience. Surely one of the 
hardest things in the world is to be charitable towards 
the uncharitable and generous in thought towards the 
narrow-minded and obstinate. When the problem how to 
meet the aspiration of the young and avoid wounding the 
feelings of the old presents itself, sometimes the pri ad 
change of method is best affecter Lat once without discussion 
or comment, and, tono one’s surprise more than the pastor's, 
the innovation goes unchallenged. Sometimes, though 
desirable, a change is not worth the controversy it would 
occasion; then let the matter rest. Wisdom in waiting 
and working will avoid many a painful concession or open 
split, and gain many a desired end. 


III. 


Possibly more present to the minds of some than such 
difficulties, are those arising from the luck of resources in 

many country pastorates. = an Stanley has left on record 
that on one occasion hen Mr. Gladstone was present at a 
banquet given to him by the chief x it of Italy, in 
the midst of a speech on the glories of their country, he 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘“‘ But there is an enemy in your 
midst!” a 1ey started; they turned to each other; they 
whispered : ‘‘ He means the Pope.” But Mr. Gladstone's 
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thoughts were not at that moment of ecclesiastical con- 
troversies; he was thinking of an enemy of whose power, 
as an experienced financier he was conscious, and so he 
continued: ‘ His name is Deficit.” Truly this saying may 
be applied to the experience of the country pastor. His 
work has its glories, but Deficiency is its enemy—an enemy 
of whose presence he is not so unconscious as were the 
Italian statesmen ; it meets him in many forms. 

1. In country Church fellowship it is often the case that 
the majority of the members are of the poorer classes, and 
the pastor is painfully conscious of the lack of persons 
with the influence and power necessary to give authority to 
the voice of the Church in matters pertaining to business 
responsibilities and of fresh enterprise. The most in- 
fluential persons in social position, and as the largest 
subscribers, in many instances are outside the Church; 
men deservedly respected for their works’ sake, some of 
them those who ought, from their manifest spiritual sym- 
pathies, to be within the Church; but they stand apart, yet 
expecting a deference to be paid to their wishes, and really 
ruling affairs, in which by their own action they ought to 
take no part. Many a country Church is ruled from with- 
out rather than by its own voluntary action. 

2. Deficiency in workers is another of the difficulties. 
Often the country pastor longs that his Church should 
fulfil more truly its social mission to the people ; he would 
have his schoolrooms open every evening in the week for 
healthful recreation, entertainment, and instruction; he 
would pursue many a noble course of usefulness, but the 
lack is workers to take the oversight and lead in such 
undertakings. Now the pastor, who is proverbially sup- 
posed to have nothing to do, in the winter session of work, 
five or six evenings of every week is in his schoolroom or 
vestry conducting meetings or classes, or possibly trudging 
his way amid wet and snow to take his turn in a cottage 
or mission service. His time and energy are consumed 
in the direction of work that in stronger Churches would be 
efficiently discharged by deacons, secretaries, and other 


appointed officers. ‘‘One man in his time plays many 
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parts,” and sometimes the country pastor is vain enough 
to think few more than he. 

3. There is likewise the deficiency in means. As every 
one knows, “‘the clouds are over Arcady.” Sad are the 
changes in the wealth and population that have taken 
place in agricultural districts. Farmhouses, once abound- 
ing in old-fashioned hospitality, are now falling into actual 
ruin, and literally thousands of acres lie uncultivated. In 
consequence of the altered circumstances in trade through 
the increased and increasing foreign competition, and under 
the crushing burden of the tithe-tax and of the local tax- 
ation that falls more heavily upon the landholders than 
upon others, the once well-to-do farmers have become 
sorely straitened. Bound together as we are in the bundle 
of life, if one member suffers others suffer also; so the 
farmer’s distress affects the landlord, the tradesmen, and 
the working men, and with them, of course, suffers the 
country pastor. His income is more certainly on the 
** down grade” than his theology. This decline in agricul- 
tural prosperity makes the work of sustaining the various 
organizations of the Church increasingly difficult, and the 
res anguste domi of the pastor increasingly painful. His 
problem is not how to live on £700 a year, but on a sum 
nearer £100. Never was there a more vain delusion among 
dwellers in towns than that a stipend is not of the same 
importance to the country pastor as to his town brother. 
Of one in the country it is often said: “He can afford to 
live on less.” True, he has not the expenditure in rent 
and rates of one living in a densely-populated district, but 
other items of annual expenditure for the household, for 
local and railway travelling, and for education, are higher ; 
while in the matter of books and periodicals, other than 
those of the most general interest, to see, to consult them, 
means that one must buy. I verily believe in the matter of 
books Robinson Crusoe on his island home was better off than 
some village ministers; he was far enough away not to hear 
the sound of the discussions going on concerning questions 
theological and social; the village pastor hears the sound 
thereof, but has little to guide him in forming an opinion. 
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4. Such, happily, is not the experience of all country 
pastors ; but there are none who are not brought face to 
face with the great question of pauperism, and that in its 
most touching aspect. There is the Pauperism the result 
of idleness, drink, waste, with all its accompaniments of 
squalor and wretchedness, but such is not the general charac- 
teristic of the poverty in country districts; a shoeless, 
stockingless child is rarely seen in an Essex village; a 
drunken man almost as rarely. Drunkenness is not the 
cause of the depressing poverty in agricultural districts ; 
it is the poverty of underpaid labour ; of men, able-bodied, 
whose weekly wages, excepting the season of harvest, are 
only ten to twelve shillings ; of widows and mothers whose 
worn hands have never been weary of toil for their 
children’s welfare; of the aged Christian poor, who, 
denied out-door relief, are carted off to the workhouse. 
There, after lingering awhile in loneliness amid strangers 
and broken-down tramps, they die off literally homeless 
and hopeless. The lot of the aged poor, respectable 
Christian poor, with the workhouse death-bed, its bare, 
unlined coflin, its hurried funeral, is a pitiable sight. This 
is one of the heart-sorrows of the country pastor. He 
knows the poor, knows them as his friends— 


Knows each honest face of theirs 
As well as ever shepherd knew his sheep, 
And every homely secret in their hearts, 
And mirthful sayings, children of the place 
That have no meaning half a league away. 


The present working of the Poor Law in country unions 
is an intolerable instrument of hardship and cruelty, and 
will become yet more so if, under the proposed Local 
Government Bill, grants from funds at the disposal of the 
County Councils, amounting to fourpence per head per 
day, be made towards the maintenance of the in-door 
paupers only. ‘The proposed aid should be based upon the 
whole amount (in-door and out-door) expended in relief, 


* Tennyson, The Holy Grail. 
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and so prevent any undue pressure being laid upon Boards 
of Guardians to drive indiscriminately all seeking aid into 
the workhouse. 

One word only will I add finally on this subject—that 
ministers might more willingly take part in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, and not leave it to many who are 
guardians of the poor in name only. And may I not be 
pardoned for making the suggestion that Churches in town 
or country whose Communion Fund is in excess of the 
actual need of their necessitous members, might with 
peculiar appropriateness contribute to Christ’s poor in 
Churches which are largely composed of those living on 
the borderland of poverty ? 

In such ways as these the great enemy Deficit besets 
the country pastor, in the Church fellowship, in the work 
of the Church, in his home, and in the poverty of those 
amid whom his work so largely lies. 


ry. 


One other subject I briefly touch upon in conclusion. 
No account of the country pastorate would be complete 
which did not notice the extent to which it is affected by 
the Established Church. Vicars and rectors there are 
with whom it is a privilege and a pleasure to be acquainted, 
but others set themselves in open antagonism to every form 
of Free Church life, and descend to acts of petty tyranny 
towards the poor and their children, from which it might 
have been supposed the common courtesy of an English 
gentleman would have preserved them. To the honour of 
the modern clergy it may be said, that they are very dif- 
ferent from the ease-loving, fox-hunting parsons of former 
years. Their increased activity makes the work of the Free 
Churches more arduous, but of that we will not, dare not 
complain. In many parishes it only makes the more 
manifest the narrow, exclusive, domineering character of 
the Established Church, and at the same time the hold 
Free Church principles have upon the people; for it is not 
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in the State-appointed Churches, not in the picturesque 
and often noble buildings around which so much of social 
prestige and parish benefactions still gather that Sunday 
after Sunday the largest congregations will be found, but 
in the country barn-fashioned meeting-house. Without 
doubt the sympathies of the labouring classes are with the 
Free Churches. Notwithstanding this, in the manage- 
ment of the elementary schools the State clergy in many 
parishes have the pre-eminence. There are board schools 
as virtually under their control as national schools. In 
country districts it is a matter of grave necessity that 
all schools aided by Parliamentary grants should be under 
the management of duly elected representatives, and that 
advertisements for denominational teachers in connection 
with such schools should involve forfeiture of grant. Supre- 
macy in matters pertaining to the secular education of the 
children of our country pastorates is not desired by us, but 
equality of rights in their management. 


Were it at all necessary, one might dwell on the im- 
portance of these country pastorates scattered up and down 
the land, but enough has been said to assure the watchmen 
on the heights of Zion that the dwellers in the valleys are 
not men who have nothing to do and do it. Country 
pastoral life may be apathetic, but it is not lazy. Apart 
from the rattle of cabs, the clamour of many voices, the 
applause of great meetings, and the stimulus of great con- 
gregations, day by day work is going on that is not without 
its influence in the social, political, and religious life of the 
nation. Apathetic, country life is, but it is neither dull nor 
lonely. It is in the great towns the loneliness is, not in 
the country towns or village where a greeting is exchanged 
with every passer-by, and almost every child is known to 
one by name; and as for being dull, how can time hang 
heavily on one for whose pen, legs, or tongue there is work 
always waiting? Sometimes the dweller in a secluded 
manse, as he looks at the fading photographic group of his 
college confréres, may think there is a greater mystery in 
pastoral settlements than in the possibility of miracles, but 
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is it not his joy and honour to remember that, whether in 
town or country, all faithful service makes fellow-workers 
for the coming of that kingdom when “all things shall be 
gathered in Curis ”’ ? 


W. H. BECKETT. 
Stebbing. 





THE ENTHUSIAST. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Tuomas Hunter, the farmer on whose eviction the parson 
was bent, represented a type of character which is more 
common in some parts of the rural districts than 
dwellers in the towns, for the most part profoundly 
convinced of their own intellectual superiority, are pre- 
pared to believe. It is so natural to conceive of an 
agriculturist as a dull Beeotian, so far removed from the 
centres of thought and activity and leading so humdrum 
and monotonous a life, that it is somewhat startling for 
those who have accepted this idea as a fact to learn that 
among the inmates of secluded farmsteads or obscure 
hamlets may be found men who in general intelligence, 
in firm grasp of principles, and in extent of reading, would 
put to shame many who plume themselves on being their 
superiors. The truth is, men who have any intellectual 
taste at all have opportunities for its culture which are not 
enjoyed by those whose lives are spent amid the incessant 
distractions of a large town. Mr. Hunter was of this class. 
He was both a thinker and a reader. His Nonconformity 
was a matter of deep conviction. He had inherited not a 
tradition, but a wise training in principles which he had ex- 
amined for himself, and was ready at any time to vindicate. 
An Established Church he held to be a violation of the politi- 
eal rights of all who could not conform to its demands, 
but he objected to it even more decidedly on religious 
grounds, believing it to be absolutely incompatible with the 
spiritual character of the Church of Christ. 
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A sturdy Nonconformist of this calibre certainly did not 
seem to be a promising subject for the experiment of parson 
and squire. But he was a thorn in the side of the former all 
the more provoking because he was always extremely careful 
to make sure of his ground, and never lost his temper in the 
defence of it. In his ardent zeal for that ornamentation 
of his church so dear to the ritualistic mind, the rector 
had more than once been careless of the restraints imposed 
by law, and his Dissenting parishioners had not failed to take 
advantage of these mistakes. The temper and patience of 
Mr. Philpotts had been sorely tried at the vestry meetings 
by the opposition which he had to encounter, and of which 
Mr. Hunter was the leader. For though the farmer never 
forgot the courtesy due from one gentleman to another, he 
had the misfortune common to all of us of having behind 
him men less scrupulous and less self-restrained, whose 
remarks were generally characterized by force rather than 
beauty, and if they were reasonable enough, were sadly 
lacking in sweetness. The uncompromising and angry 
outbursts of this class afforded Mr. Philpotts an oppor- 
tunity for an angry reply, which helped to relieve his 
strong feeling; but Mr. Hunter was the man by whom he 
was really provoked, not the less so, certainly, because 
his carefully considered utterances were delivered with 
such perfect control, and were in themselves so convincing 
that it was impossible to resent them. 

In addition to these occasional and transient causes of 
annoyance, there was the fact that Hunter was not only a 
Dissenter, but the very leader of Dissent in the parish. 
There are clergymen, and it may be hoped an increasing 
number of them, who can respect and even admire a con- 
scientious Dissenter, make him a friend, calmly discuss 
their points of difference, and rejoice to find opportunities 
for co-operation. But these men do not represent the pre- 
vailing clerical sentiment. It is perhaps not quite to be 
expected that a rector should regard with much satisfaction 
the presence of an alien element in his parish. He is the 
representative of the Church of the nation, and the Dis- 
senting minister is an unauthorized intruder. Of course 
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this feeling prevails most in villages and rural districts. 
In the large populations of our overgrown towns it is held 
in check by a sense of demands so enormous and so 
exacting that the united force of all churches are unable 
to meet them ; but in the villages it is, except in rare cases, 
as strong as ever it was. It is very amusing to watch it 
in the case of a clergyman transferred from some obscure 
country parish to a suburban district where Dissent is 
powerful. He cannot shake off the old idea that he is 
supreme, and will doubtless find many to humour him in 
his vain conceit, but he is continually made to feel the 
impossibility of maintaining the pretensions which were so 
readily admitted in the happy region where there either were 
no Dissenters, or they were so few or so insignificant that it 
was not necessary to take any anxious thought about them. 
This was not the case at Luscombe, and the situation was, in 
fact, as galling as could well be imagined to a priest of Mr. 
Philpotts’ type. In a larger town he would have tried to 
accept the inevitable, and contented himself with ignoring 
the Dissent which he could not suppress. In this rural 
district he felt as though he ought to be free from what in 
his inmost heart he felt to be a nuisance; but, unhappily 
for his own peace of mind, this was impossible. Dissent 
was there, and had a power of its own which compelled 
an outward recognition which he would gladly have with- 
held. There is a story of a Bishop whose power of accom- 
modating himself to circumstances was proverbial. On 
a visit to one of the parishes in the diocese, the Dissenting 
minister of the place, a man of high character and stand- 
ing, was introduced to him. The Bishop was profuse in 
his expressions of courtesy and his acknowledgment of the 
noble work done by Nonconformists. At the dinner which 
followed (which was given at a house where, unfortunately 
for his lordship, some of the inmates were Dissenters) he 
adopted an entirely contrary strain and, supposing himself 
to be among his own clerical sympathizers, frankly said 
that it was the business of the parochial clergy to put 
down Dissent. This exactly represents the position of the 
Luscombe rector. In public he was compelled to be cour- 
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teous, but in secret he fretted under the annoyance of 
which Hunter was one of the most obnoxious representa- 
tives. If he could get rid of him from the parish, he 
fancied his position would be more secure. The Squire 
was quite willing to be his instrument for this purpose. 

Hunter was a prosperous farmer. The times of agricul- 
tural depression had not yet attained their full severity. 
So far as the farmers of the immediate neighbourhood were 
concerned they had not suffered at all. They had cheap 
and easy access to populous towns, and so were able to 
make a fair profit, while the landlords had the satisfac- 
tion of finding their farms in request. Hunter was one of 
the most successful of his class. His farm had been in his 
family for two or three generations, and was known as one 
of the best cultivated in the district. His rent was always 
paid with great regularity, and he had every reason to sup- 
pose that he was a favourite tenant, who would be undis- 
turbed in the occupation of a farm on which he had 
expended so much capital. He was, therefore, greatly sur- 
prised to be met on the occasion of his half-yearly payment 
with an angry intimation that he must change his mode of 
action or give up his farm. ‘‘ What is the complaint?” he 
asked. ‘* My forefathers and I have held that farm for more 
than half a century and I never heard a complaint. I am 
ready to match it with any farm in the district.” 

‘True, true,” said the agent, a fussy and pompous 
solicitor of the place, whose manner was intended to give 
dignity to his office, but only served to make himself 
ridiculous. ‘‘ No one disputes that, my dear sir. It’s not 
your farm but yourself with whom the dissatisfaction is 
felt, and I may as well say at once that Mr. Ransome is so 
displeased with your conduct, that he is determined there 
shall be a change in your conduct or in the tenancy.” 

“Me!” exclaimed the farmer, now thoroughly roused, 
“and what have I done with which my landlord has any 
right to interfere ?” 

“Well, Mr. Hunter, you are a Dissenter and a Radical, 
and the Squire has as little liking for you in the one 
character as in the other. He is a strong supporter of the 
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constitution, and will not allow his tenants to attack insti- 
tutions to which he is attached.” 

‘In other words, Mr. Ransome supposes that in buying 
Luscombe Manor he has bought the souls of the tenants, 
and that I am to pay a rent for his land not only in hard 
sovereigns, but in the sacrifice of my manhood as well. 
Thank you, sir. Tell your master, with my compliments, 
that I have not been trained in a school which taught me 
that this was part of my duty. If he wants tenants of 
that kind he had better send to Russia for them. I cannot 
believe that Englishmen will agree to such terms.” 

‘“‘ Patience, patience,” interposed the other ; “‘ there is no 
occasion for hot words. You always put things in so ex- 
treme a form.” 

“Extreme, indeed!” exclaimed Hunter. ‘‘ Here you 
threaten me with what to most men would be ruin, and to 
me must be very heavy loss, and because I assert my right 
you taunt me with heat and impatience.” 

“* Ah, well, perhaps I was too hasty. Mr. Ransome has not 
the slightest wish to lose such a tenant, and he is willing 
to come to reasonable terms. The last thing he would do 
is to interfere with any man’s convictions. H 


” 


eis a decided 
Churchman, but he respects the consciences of Dis- 
senters.” 

“ Capital, capital,’’ exclaimed Hunter, unable to restrain 
himself; “‘ he was, as we all know, a Dissenter until he came 
here. Everything he has he owes to Dissent, and now he 
graciously respects the consciences of Dissenters. Thank 
him for nothing. We do not hold our rights of conscience 
by his permission. Our fathers won them for us, and we 
are able not only to keep what we have, but to perfect 
that in which they are lacking.” 

“What is the good of all this anger?” said the lawyer. 
‘Let us try if we cannot come to terms. All that is 
wanted is a little reason. The Squire does not object to your 
holding your own opinions, but to your action in oppo- 
sition to his. He has a great respect for religious 
Dissenters. What grieves him is that you should be 
identified with the Liberation Society, and the political 
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Dissent it represents. If you will withdraw from it he 
will be quite satisfied.” 

“So it is out at last. I may continue to occupy a farm 
on which I have spent hundreds of pounds, and to which 
indeed I have given most of the value it has, on condition 
that I will allow my landlord to dictate as to my political 
action and associates. ‘I’d rather be a dog and bay the 
moon, than such a Roman.’ I have never asked Mr. 
Ransome, who was once a political Dissenter himself, why 
he has changed his creed, nor have I objected to be his 
tenant because he has now become a political Churchman. 
Yet the tenant is no more under obligation to the landlord 
than the landlord to the tenant. If I buy a suit of clothes 
the tailor is supposed to be the favoured party, but if I buy 
the use of an acre of land I am under obligation to the 
man who lets it tome. lor my part I claim independence 
for myself, and respect it in others. I do not ask my 
tailor to cut his political action to my notions. I am 
quite satisfied if he cuts my clothes to my pattern. The 
lesson is one which the landlords of England will have to 
learn sooner or later, and for themselves better sooner 
than later.” 

“If those be your sentiments there is no use in any 
further talk. Iam only surprised to find a man of your 
position uttering such revolutionary opinions.”’ 

** Revolutionary! ”’ replied Hunter, with a scornful laugh. 
** Revolutionary, indeed! Do not deceive yourself. It is 
men like you and your master who are the true revolu- 
tionaries. You are presuming on the little power you 
possess, and goading a spirited though much enduring 
people to madness. Mark my words. Your day is over, 
and the day of those whom you have for centuries kept 
under is coming. Hitherto you have been able to dictate 
terms to your tenants. Now, except in a few exceptional 
districts like this, the tenants are able to dictate terms to 
you.” 

He had been excited beyond his wont, for the blow 
had fallen suddenly upon him, and he had spoken almost 
fiercely. They parted in anger, and Hunter fully under- 
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stood that no consideration would be shown him. To him 
it was no light thing to be thus suddenly cast adrift on the 
world. Though he had been fairly successful, he had but 
little realized property, and in the state of agricultural 
affairs it was not easy to find another farm which presented 
equal advantages to that out of which he was being forced 
by an act of crueltyranny. Besides, the place was endeared 
to him by long association, and even had he been able to 
dismiss all sentiment, and could he at once have seen his 
way to another homestead, he naturally smarted under a 
keen sense of the injustice which had been done him. He 
was not a passionate but he was a determined man, and 
when he had once resolved on a course of action was not 
easily turned from his purpose. In the present instance 
he was aware that resistance was useless. The law was 
against him, and he was not so foolish as to wound himself 
for no purpose by kicking against the — s. The only 

course open to him was an appeal to public opinion. it 
was not likely that it would help him out of his personal 
difficulties, but these did not very seriously trouble him. 


o 


It was annoying, and worse than annoying, to have to 
break up his home, and possibly to change his manner of 
life; but he was a man of considerable resource and energy, 
and never menien that even if = had to abandon Pega 
he would be able to carve out for himself a successful career 
in one of the various trades connected with agricultt 

But this did not reconcile him to the high- ar l pe0- 
ceedings of which he was the victim, and still less to the 
system of which it was a part. He was a convinced 
Dissenter, with a strong interest in the chapel and its 
spiritual work, and he saw clearly enough that this action 
against him must ultimately tell upou his church, and 
was, in fact, directed against it. He was not only a liberal 
contributor to its funds, but what was . much higher 
importance, he was a wise adviser and a diligent worker. 
His name was a tower of strength, and Bes withdrawal of 
his influence could hardly fail to be a serious blow to “‘the 
Dissenting interest’ in the place. But his removal seemed 
to be inevitable. No farm could be obtained in the district, 
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for even had one been vacant the landlords were too in- 
tensely Tory in their prejudices to let it to a man who had 
been evicted under such circumstances. It did not require 
much insight to perceive that this was an indirect attempt 
at the suppression of Dissent in the parish, probably to be 
followed up by other action of a similar character; and the 
knowledge of this did not serve to improve the feelings of 
Mr. Hunter. On one point he was determined—he would 
not submit without endeavouring to awake popular indig- 
nation against this gross abuse of power. His case was a 
flagrant illustration of two of the evils against which he 
had protested all his life long—landlord tyranny and 
sectarian ascendency, and he hoped to make use of it as 
an instrument for attacking both. 

He did not return home in the most bright and cheerful 
spirit, and his only daughter, who since the death of her 
mother three years previously had been the brightness of 
his life, was not slow to perecive that some cloud had come 
over him. He did his utmost, indeed, to preserve his usual 
geniality, but the eye of affection is quick to discern even 
slight changes, and he had hardly dismounted when Alice 
instinctively felt that something had gone wrong with her 
father, whom she almost idolized. She knew him too well, 
however, to attempt to penetrate the secret of his manifest 
gloom, and the event justified the restraint put upon the 
curiosity which the natural anxiety of affection might have 
kened, During dinner Mr. Hunter tried, not without 
success, to banish care, and to take his part in the light 
and easy talk about the ordinary topics of the day. But 
when dinner was over and the father and daughter were 
alone, Mr. Hunter did not lose much time in speaking of 
the care which was sitting so heavily upon him. 


awa 
cl ras 


He began with a question which would have been very 
startling to strangers, but would not have sounded so 
surprising to those who were acquainted with his Puritanic 
modes of thinking and speaking. ‘‘ Alice, my darling,” he 
said abruptly, ‘have you made up your mind whether you 
will serve God or the devil?” It must be confessed that 
this was a trifle too much even for the girl who was most 
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accustomed to him, and understood how much there was in 
him of that seventeenth-century spirit which this age, alas 
for itself, is so prone to treat with contempt as a piece of 
mere hypocrisy. Mr. Frederic Harrison, speaking of the 
effect which Cromwell’s habitual use of the ‘ Biblical 
dialect” has had in ‘preventing the true appreciation of 
his character, says, “ To him it vas no dialect ; but the literal 
assertion of truthe which he felt to the roots of his being.” 
Mr. Hunter had sath of this spirit. Spiritual truths 
were to him the great realities. He did not adopt Puritan 
language, but he had an intensity and earnestness which 
gave a Puritan tone to his modes of thought and feeling, 
and these sometimes found expression. This question, 
however, was so singular, especially as addressed to the 
daughter whom he loved so well, and who was generally 
regarded as a very model of Christian girlhood, that it 
staggered her. 

*‘ Father,” she said, “ what can you mean? What can 
I have done to make you put such a question as that ?” 
*‘Nothing, nothing, my pet, believe me!” cried the 
farmer, who saw the mistake he had made, and was 
anxious to correct it; “‘it is not you who have done 
anything.” 

“But, father,” she said, gently, ‘ 
that I had given myself to God. I 
perfect, but I try to do His will, an } 
wish to take my part even in the battle against the devil.” 

*“ Ah, yes! that is true, a ai it is all well enough so lon 
as serving God costs us little or nothing. Even By-ends 
and his companions were ready to be religious so long 
religion went in silver slippers. So 


t 


thought you knew 
now I am very im- 
in my poor way I 


pe ee | 


Ol g 
, while we have our 
pleasant home here at Sunnyside, and can have every 
reasonable wish gratified, it is not difficult. But what if 
serving God means selling your pony, giving up your 
friends, even leaving the farm and going we know not 
where to make our living we know not how, and if we can 
escape all this by just doing a little bit, a very little bit 
indeed, to please the devil, what then? Will you serve 
God still?” 
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The girl looked perpiexed and puzzled. She could not, 
of course, have the remotest idea of her father’s meaning. 
But of two points she was certain. She knew that he was 
not proposing a mere conundrum to test her, and she was 
equally sure that he would not suggest a sacrifice that was 
not absolutely necessary. About her own reply there could 
be no hesitation. By God’s help she was resolved to do 
the right whatever it might cost, and she answered ac- 
‘ordingly. ‘‘ Father,” she said, and tears filled her eyes as 
he spoke, “it is a hard test you suggest, but I cannot 
doubt what I ought todo. I love Sunnyside and its every 
nook and corner. My life has been lived here, and I could 
not leave it without a pang. You know how proud I am of 
my little Bess, who is to me a real friend, with whom I 
sometimes feel as if I could talk. But I hope I could give 
up all, and far more too, rather than do what is wrong. 
But are things so bad? What can be the matter ?” 

“Well,” he said, “‘ perhaps I have put them at the 
worst. Still it is settled that we must leave Sunnyside, 
and what is to follow that I cannot as yet see.”’ 

‘Leave Sunnyside!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ but why ? Have 
you been losing money? Has that wretched Mining 
Company been making another call ?” 

“Not at all, my dear. There is nothing of the kind. 
Indeed those ‘wretched mines’ are at last giving some signs 
of doing better. I had good news about them only this 
morning. It has nothing to do with money, this leaving 
our old farm. It is a matter of conscience. It seems as 
though the new squire is resolved, if possible, to get rid of 
Dissenters. I heard some rumours of it a short time ago, 
but was slow to believe them. But this action to me seems 
to show that there is more truth in them than I was pre- 
pared for.” 

‘But what have you done? You have been a Dissenter 
all your life, as father and grandfather were Dissenters 
before you; there is nothing new in that.” 

“No; Sunnyside has long been regarded as the head- 
quarters of Dissent, and I am proud of it. Perhaps it is for 
that very reason that Iam attacked. At all events, parson 
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and squire are agreed that they must put their foot down 

upon this hated Dissent. The plea for my dismissal is 

that I subscribe to the Liberation Society. The squire is 

like all renegades: he hates his old friends more even than 

those who have been their lifelong enemies, and he will 
have nothing to do with any one on whom rests the faintest 
suspicion of connection with the Liberation Society, of 
which I know that he was at one time himself an active 
member.” 

“ But is it a duty for you to be connected with the Society ? 
I do not see that it is doing very much good. I sometimes 
glance at its monthly, paper but I donot like it. Do not 
think that I am doubtful as to its principles or objects; it 
is simply as to the need for a society devoted to their 
advocacy that I doubt. When men take up one particular 
reform in that way, they are apt to become violent and to 
provoke needless opposition.” 

‘** There may or may not be something in what you say, 
but this is not the time to raise such objections. The 
Society was established at a time when the very idea of 
religious equality had hardly taken shape, and it has done 
a service which a new generation does not appreciate. It 
suffers from its own success, for it is mainly as the result 
of its efforts that the question of Disestablishment has come 
within the range of practical politics. It may be that as it 
has educated the Liberal party in its principles, and in fact 
made Disestablishment a necessary plank on any thoroughly 
Liberal platform, its work is done. I do not think so, 
but even if I did I certainly should not sever my connection 
with it in obedience to the squire. Were I weak enough to 
yield, it would only prepare the way for fresh demands. I 
have, however, no intention of giving way. Resistance 
must come some time, and I had rather it came sooner 
than later.” 

“Father,” said Alice, “you are right. Change is not 
pleasant, and there is a good deal about Sunnyside which I 
shall not like to leave. But better to bear all than submit 
to unjust dictation.” 

“Spoken like my own brave girl,” said the delighted 
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father, who felt that already his burden was lightened 
by the spirit in which he had been met by the daughter 
he fondly loved, and whose share in the trouble which 
had overtaken him was one of its most distressing ele- 
ments. Even this, however, only made him the more 
determined to take advantage of the opportunity for arous- 
ing the conscience of his neighbours on the subject. Mr. 
Bowen was an old acquaintance, and though he knew 
enough of him to be fully aware of his want of political robust- 
ness, and of his dislike of Dissenting subjects in general, 
he hoped that there were special features in this case which 
might cause him to take it up with some interest. In this 
he was not mistaken. Bowen was glad to oblige a man of 
so much influence, and to secure xvdos for his paper 
by exposing what his sagacity told him would be a popular 
cause. He saw that farmers who had no sympathy with 
Dissenting principles would be eager enough to resent this 
piece of landlord tyranny, while among Evangelical Church- 
men there would be not a few who would be ready to condemn 
this action on the part of a Ritualist priest, though they 
would have sustained it had the clergyman been one of 
their own party. On the whole, it seemed a wise thing 
for The Melmerby Guardian to take part in the conflict, 
and yet in the first instance to do it by means of con- 
tributed articles rather than regular leaders. 

Ernest Baring was, as has been already hinted, the very 
man for the work, and he had an interest in it of which the 
editor was notaware. He had met Alice Hunter some time 
before at the house of a friend, and had felt her fascina- 
tion. She could hardly be called beautiful —at least 
there was nothing striking in any of her features, and yet 
she was sure to be observed and admired in every company 
into which she went. Her figure was singularly elegant 
and graceful, her smile bright and winsome ; and though it 
might not be easy to analyze the cause, there was an 
almost irresistible attraction about her manner. Ernest 
had been conscious of it in his first introduction, and it had 
been deepened by conversation. As may be judged from the 
conversation with her father, she was a girl of anindependent 
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spirit like lis own, but in this there was nothing of that 
extreme self-assertion by which many strong-minded women 
make themselves so extremely ofens've. Still, she had read 
widely and thought carefully. Mer opinions had been 
formed with intelligence, and she was fully competent not 
only to express them with clearness, but to defend them 
with ability. In short, she had the charm which is ever 
found in a clever woman free from the foolish affectation of 
intellectualism, froma love of paradox or of extreme opinions, 
and, above all, from that self-conscious air, which is so re- 
pulsive whether it be found in men or women. She was 
neither pedantic nor priggish, but beyond everything else 
perfectly natural. Ernest was at once drawn to her, and, 
though he himself was unconscious of it, was already far 
advanced towards being head over ears in love. He had 
more than once been a visitor at Sunnyside, and on each 
occasion had come away more impressed with the graces 
and the gifts of its young mistress. Sometimes she had 
contributed her remarks to the conversation between her 
father and himself; at others he had enjoyed pleasant talk 
with her alone. They had found many subjects of common 
interest which they quietly discussed. Sometimes there 
was a subject of the hour which engaged them, especially 
some project of social reform or some benevolent movement. 
But more frequently they wandered together, as intelligent 
young people love to wander, along the pleasant paths of 
literary and especially poetic thought. They sought to 
decipher some obscure passage of Browning ; they compared 
the recent poems of Tennyson with some of those earlier 
ones which have secured him a place among the immortals ; 
they found refreshment and even inspiration in some of the 
songs of American poets, Lowell and Longfellow in par- 
ticular, to which Englishmen have hitherto done but scant 
justice. Let it not be supposed, however, that they always 
thought and talked as superior beings who had no interest 
in mundane affairs. On the contrary, both of them had a 
keen enjoyment of common things, and as they had many 
tastes in common they never lacked topics of interest. 
Whither all this pleasant intercourse was drifting, neither 
VOL. I. 49 
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of them paused to inquire. They had the enjoyment of 
the hour and were content with it, insensible that every 
successive visit made each more necessary to the life and 
happiness of the other. There was simply a true and 
honest friendship, and s» long as it pursued the even tenor 
of its way neither was likely to suspect that in it were the 
beginnings of something more tender and more sacred. Mr. 
Hunter himself saw nothing, or suspected nothing. He 
was not gifted with very great powers of observation in such 
cases, and, if truth be told, there was little or nothing to ob- 
serve. Hence in the free intercourse of that quiet country 
home there had gradually sprung up an affection between 
these two young people, the depth and reality of which was 
not suspected by any of the parties concerned. 

When, therefore, Bowen mentioned the facts of Mr. 
Hunter's case to our hero, he found an attentive and interes- 
ted listener. The intelligence came upon him as a surprise, 
for when he had last been at Sunnyside there was no sign 
of the trouble which was hanging over the house: Who- 
ever had been the object of such injustice, Ernest’s indig- 
nation would have been kindled. Indeed, when the editor 
first told him the story he did not give the name, and it 
was not till after Baring had undertaken to deal with the 
subject, accompanying his acceptance of the task witha 
very emphatic expression of opinion against landlords and 
land laws, the Established Church and its clergy in 
general, that he learned the names of the oppressors and the 
oppressed. 





FOR CHRIST'S SAKE. 
A SUNDAY MORNING'S MEDITATION. 


“Reicion,” says John Stuart Mill, in that singularly 
eloquent testimony to the character of the Lord in his 
“Essays on Religion,” “ cannot be said to have made a bad 
choice in pitching upon this man as the ideal representative 
and guide of humanity.” The form of statement is peculiar 
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and open to criticism. Christianity did not “ pitch upon” 
Christ, but Christ made Christianity, Christ is Christianity. 
But this objection may well be waived in consideration of 
the recognition of the transcendent beauty of the ideal, 
which the Lord has presented to the world. A similar 
testimony has been borne by the distinguished historian 
of Rationalism, who asserts that the ‘‘ simple record of 
three short years of active life has done more to regene- 
rate and soften mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers and all the exhortations of moralists.” With 
such testimonies it may be assumed that on this point 
there is no room for controversy. ‘‘Our enemies them- 
selves being judges,” to Christianity belongs the unique 
distinction of having given to the world a character which 
is worthy to be regarded as the ideal of goodness. So fully, 
indeed, is this recognized that the favourite idea of the day 
with numbers who refuse to acknowledge the claims of the 
gospel, is to sacrifice everything in Christianity but Christ. 
Every religion, it is contended, has some element of good, 
but mingled with mistakes and superstitions, the corruptions 
of priestcraft and the delusions of ignorance and excitement. 
For a time it flourishes despite these imperfections, but the 
hour of sifting must come, and under its influence the husk 
will fall away, and the kernel of truth alone will remain. 
The eclectics of our time assume that it is their special 
function to make this separation, and that Christianity 
must pass through the same process as other faiths. The 
supernatural element which has been so prominent in its 
theology cannot survive the tests of scientific inquiry, and 
must pass away. But the Christ must be retained, and, in- 
deed, the great lesson of the new religion which is to rise out 
of the wreck of the Christianity of the churches must be to 
insist on the truth too often forgotten, in the wars of creeds 
and the wranglings of divines, that he is a Christian, and he 
alone, who reproduces the spirit and mind of Christ. 

It is not our intention to discuss this position at present, 
or we might insist that there is nothing more supernatural 
in the story of the Gospels than the character of Christ. 

Some writers of religious or quasi-religious fiction exercise 
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themselves in the invention of characters which are 
eminently Christlike in some of their manifestations. 
They are simple and sincere, pure and unselfish, without a 
taint of the world upon them, intent on doing good to 
others rather than seeking gain or advantage to them- 
selves, without ambitions and without resentments, ever 
overcoming evil by good. They are mere fancy pictures. 
Such characters are not found in life. The artist has 
before his mind the Christ, and his portrait is after His 
model. But so far as the experience of to-day is concerned, 
itremainsa dream. The conception of such a character 
is, as Mr. Mill points out, perfectly original, so remote 
from, or, rather, so alien to, the ideas of Jew, or Greek, or 
Roman, nay, so distant from, and elevated above, the 
imaginings or hopes of His own apostles, that it could not 
have been invented. It is, as Mr. Mill forcibly argues, pos- 
sible to conceive that they might have introduced any number 
of marvels or miracles into His life, but it is not possible that 
they could have invented His sayings or Himself. One of 
the best proofs of this is that, with the original before 
them, men have not been able to produce a perfect imita- 
tion. A nineteenth century Christ, the result of some 
process of evolution, is a mere creation of a novelist’s 
imagination. That the Christ is Divine is not a dogma of 
theology; it is not manifest only in His works, it is seen 
in a life which compels those who have learned its full 
secret to fall down in humility before Him, and confess 
‘* Truly this was the Son of God.” 

But our special point here is to insist that in Him we 
have not only an ideal, but the motive force which con- 
strains to obedience and imitation. Christ, as Mr. Lecky 
points out, “has not only been the highest pattern to 
virtue, but the highest incentive to its practice.” It is on 
this incentive that He relies. With that sublime self- 
assertion, which must be described by a very different 
term if He were not Divine, the Lord, with a sovereign 
right to the allegiance of all hearts and the obedience of 
all lives, makes everything turn upon faith in Himself 
and the love and loyalty of which that faith was the 
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spring. ‘If ye love Me, keep My commandments.” ‘If 
any man will be My disciple, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow Me.” ‘This do,” He says 
in relation to the distinctive rite of His religion, “ in 
remembrance of Me.” Everywhere there is the same 
appeal to a motive assumed to be omnipotent—love to Him. 
He is sending forth His disciples to the toil and conflict of 
the high service for which He had called and set them 
apart. He does not deceive Himself or conceal from them 
the difficulties, the losses, the hardships inseparable from 
their sacred mission. He knew, as none beside could 
know, the severity of the tribulation through which they 
were to enter into the kingdom, and He forewarned them 
of it. No bright vision of a swift and easy victory flitted 
before His eyes, and if such illusions dazzled them, it was 
His first concern to dispel them. Present to His view was 
the cross with all its injustice and indignity, its cruelty and 
its shame, and as His eye swept the ages He saw it all 
repeated in the life of every one who should seek faithfully 
to do His will and carry on His great work in the redemp- 
tion of man. The disciple could not be above his Master, 
nor the servant above his Lord. The pitiless hate which 
had gathered round Him would pursue all His followers. 
They who lived nearest to Him, and were most intent on 
the service of the heavenly kingdom, would have to 
separate themselves most completely from the world and 
brave its fiercest opposition. This was the view of the 
Christian life which He kept before them. It was a con- 
flict in which there would be no intervals of peace, in 
which no terms of compromise or truce could be enter- 
tained, which would be to the bitter end. The prospect 
before them, and not before them only, but before all 
who would live godly in Christ Jesus, is expressed in the 
one sentence, ‘Ye shall be hated of all men for My 
sake.” Everything, therefore, turned on the one point— 
their supreme devotion to Him. The one way in which 
they could purchase immunity was by infidelity to Him, 
and the one force on which He relied to inspire and 
strengthen them for the struggle was their love to 
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Him. “For My sake” is the word that comes down 
through the centuries appealing to us as to them. 
The question which it addresses to each heart and 
conscience practically is this—Is Christ so precious, 
is your love for Him so intense, that for His sake 
you will be ready to lose even your life? Nothing is more 
marked here than the stress which is laid upon personal 
loyalty. To it, and it only, is the appeal made. And 
herein surely is the distinctive feature of Christian 
character. Virtues which it includes may be cultivated 
for other reasons, but they become Christian when their 
inspiration is love to Christ. 

Is there not in this a lesson which we have been very 
slow to learn, and which we do not fully appreciate even 
now? Some are zealous for a sound theology, others are 
equally strenuous in maintaining the authority of the true 
Church. How many are reluctant to admit that these points 
are subordinate to the one crucial point which, in fact, marks 
the division between the Church and the world—the recog- 
nition of the supremacy of Christ as the one Saviour and 
Lord of men. It matters not whether it is the Church or the 
creed which is put before the Master, for each alike means 
a departure from the simplicity that is in Christ. Whatever 
the Church in which he may be found, and whatever errors 
may have crept into his creed, the man whose life is 
governed by this principle, that whatever he does he does 
for Christ’s sake, will certainly be accepted of Him. It is 
a simple calumny to suggest that this implies lack of faith 
or indifference to religious opinion. It does mean, what 
cannot be too clearly stated, or too strongly accentuated, 
liberty in relation to all opinions which do not directly 
affect the relation of the soul to Christ. It does mean 
that the simple following of Christ because He is the 
Christ is of transcendently more importance than cor- 
rect views about many curious questions on which the 
Church has exercised itself to little profit, and which have 
no immediate bearing on the life of God in the soul of man. 
But it does not, and cannot mean, that it is of no impor- 
tance whether Christ died for our sins, whether through 
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Him we have forgiveness, whether He is the Lord of all, 
and His the name above every name. We could not be 
ready to live or die for His sake if we had any doubt on such 
points as these. We might, indeed, be kind and charitable, 
amiable and benevolent, ful! of sympathy for the poor and 
suffering without any faith in Christ. But though, as we 
are often told, it is the practical test which the Lord applies 
in His division between the sheep and the goats, the deeds 
which He approves are those which, being done to the least 
of His brethren, were done to Him. “ For Christ’s sake”’ 
was the inscription which defined their character, and it is 
itself sufticient to indicate the faith of the worker as well as 
the spirit of his work. In short, the service which the 
Master honours and accepts is that which is done unto 
Him. Its character is determined by the motive which 
inspires it. 

Where, then, could there be a more touching or in- 
structive spectacle than that which is presented in His 
ordination of the apostles to their work? It is but a 
company of Jewish peasants which is assembled. Their 
leader is a Galilean who in some mysterious way has 
fascinated the little band of plain, uncultured men which 
is gathered around Him. They are unknown to the 
world—without standing, or influence, or name. And yet 
their Master is sending them forth to proclaim that the 
kingdom of God is come, and He is setting before them 
the conditions of the service which they have accepted. It is 
distinctively a service for Him, and their capacity for it 
depends entirely on their devotion to Him. If for His sake 
they are content to lose their lives they shall find them. 
Surely never was such demand made—demand in which 
the sacrifice was so immediate, so certain, so complete, 
and the reward so distant and, to the worldling’s eye, so 
visionary. He must indeed already have possessed these 
men’s hearts who was able to secure this surrender of their 
all to Himself. He was not merely suggesting a possibility 
of what might be required from them, but outlining the 
actual course of their future history. All that is included 
in the sacrifice of life would have to be made by them. 
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Hitherto theirs had been a quiet, monotonous, but peaceable 
existence. ‘‘ Far from the madding crowd ” in the fisher- 
man’s cottage or the workman’s shop, outside the fierce 
conflicts and exciting movements of the world, they had 
pursued the even tenor of their way. If they had had no 
distinction they at least were free from the discontent and 
weariness by which it is for the most part accompanied. 
They had enjoyed the happiness of their obscure lives and 
their simple homes with as keen a relish for the love of 
kindred and friends, and it may be with as full a pleasure 
in incidents which to the great men of the world would 
appear mere trifles, as they found in the prizes of ambition 
or the indulgences of luxury. But to all this they had said 
a lasting farewell. They had left all that they might 
follow the Master. And now He bids them go forth to toil 
and peril, to fight the bitter fight and bear the heavy cross, 
to give up all that in the view of the world constitutes life ; 
nay, to count not their lives dear so that they might serve 
Christ. 

They did it all, and the promise which the Master gave 
when He asked the sacrifice at their hands has been 
abundantly fulfilled. He who lost his life for Christ’s sake 
found it. He did not find wealth, or power, or glory, but 
he found a higher, purer, more blessed life—a life in 
which, by serving God and blessing men, the true end 
of his being was accomplished. For Christ’s sake they 
were content to be as the scum and off-scouring of all 
things, and by His grace they have been made rulers of 
men. He found them poor, unlettered men, and He filled 
them with grace and wisdom so that they became a power 
to turn the world upside down. Wild as the dream must 
have seemed to priests and Pharisees, to men who knew 
not the living power of truth, and who indeed understood 
nothing of the spiritual forces which the Lord was calling 
into action, yet the vision which underlies all this teaching 
Christ has been accomplished. These apostles went forth of 
simply as the messengers of Christ. he gospel they had 
to preach after He was risen and the time for the discharge 
of their great commission had come, was simply the gospel 
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of the Cross. ‘‘I determined,” said Paul, after he had 
joined the sacred company, ‘‘ to know nothing but Christ 
and Him crucified.” It was literally true. He preached only 
Christ who died for our sins and had risen again. Christ 
was the Alpha and the Omega of his theology. Christ was 
the essence of his ethics. It was summed up in one 
exhortation, ‘‘ Be ye imitators of God as dear children,”’ 
and the only way in which they could learn how to imitate 
was by studying Him in the face of Jesus Christ. The 
motive for obedience was Christ. It applied to great and 
small things alike. Christians were not only called to be 
heroes for Christ’s sake, but in the “ trivial round, the 
common task,” the same motive was to govern. What 
more simple than the duty of forgiving others? Yet even 
this became noble and divine when it was touched and 
sanctified by this spirit, ‘‘ forgiving one another even as 
God also in Christ hath forgiven you.’ It was men who 
were thus full of the spirit of Christ, and who felt that the 
one thing which they had to do was to move the heart and 
conscience of the world by the constant presentation of 
Christ, who won the most signal triumphs of Christianity. 
To-day we look wistfully back, and our one prayer is, that 
in us may be revealed the power of those early times. 

But we—what are we doing? We are the successors of 
the apostles, not in virtue of any office we may hold, but 
because of our common relation to Jesus Christ. The 
attempt to trace a descent from them in virtue of some 
ecclesiastical genealogy is as contrary to common sense as 
it is alien to the genius of the gospel. Our only pedigree 
is a spiritual one, and if we have that, then are we suc- 
cessors of the noble men who found this new and noble 
life, because they were content to lose their lives for Christ’s 
sake. We are under the same vows of consecration to 
Christ, we have entered into the inheritance of their toils 
and perils, and with it into that of the promises and hopes 
by which they were sustained. The Christ who was in 
them is in us also, the same responsibility to be witnesses 
for Him rests upon us, the same call is made upon cur 
faith and homage, the same loving and tender voice that 
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taught them instructs us also that if we would save our 
lives we must be content to lose them, that the great law, 
‘‘No cross, no crown,”’ is the unchanging law of His 
heavenly kingdom. How are we discharging the duties 
which have thus come upon us? Assuredly we are not 
impressing the world as we desire, as we feel that we ought. 
Around us a wild waste of unbelief, worldliness, and indif- 
ference stares us in the face, and we are producing but little 
effect upon it. What is the reason? Why do we not move 
London as Peter moved Jerusalem, or as Paul moved 
Thessalonica, or Philippi, or Ephesus, or Corinth? True, 
the circumstances differ, but is not the difference in our 
favour? May it not be that the reason of feebleness is in 
us, that we are not sufficiently under the resistless con- 
straint of love to Christ, that we are not faithful to the 
simplicity that is in Christ? Some are very zealous for 
orthodoxy, but does there not lurk a danger even in that ? 
It is possible to spend time and thought on points which, 
after all, are but secondary when compared with the 
message we have to publish to men. Alas for us if we are 
found discussing dogmas when we ought to be preaching 
Christ, wrangling about the articles of creeds, and even 
about the mint and anise and cummin which is in 
them, instead of making it manifest to the world that our 
hearts are possessed by our creed, and that that creed is 
Christ. Let our prayer be that we may be filled with the 
' fulness of Christ, so possessed by love to Him that we shall 

for His sake be ready to face a world in arms, to bear all 

reproach, taking it gladly because for Him, so enriched by 
Him with the heavenly wisdom, that we may be able to 
understand, and, understanding, to proclaim something of 
’ the love of Christ which passeth knowledge. Be this our 
| gospel—Christ able to save to the uttermost. Be this our 
motto in all that we say or do—for Christ’s sake. 


























EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue most noteworthy feature in the College anniversaries 
of this season was the significant reference by Principal 
Cave, at the Hackney College meeting, to the failure of the 
negotiations between its Committee and the Council of New 
College, for an interchange of professorial service, which 
would practically have meant an amalgamation of the theo- 
logical faculty of the two institutions. That failure we 
regard as little short of a disaster, not only to the two 
Colleges immediately concerned, but to the Churches 
generally, and those who are interested in the education of 
the Congregational ministry (and which of us is not?) 
have a right to ask for some reason for the action of the 
New College Council. In its absence their conduct is abso- 
lutely unintelligible, and if anything were necessary to 
accentuate the necessity for such explanation, it may be 
found in the fact that, if we are correctly informed, it has 
lost the College the services of one of the most promising of 
our younger ministers as a member of Council. Of the inci- 
dents of the negotiation we say nothing. What concerns 
us is the serious loss of teaching power involved in the aban- 
donment at the last hour of an arrangement which was sup- 
posed to have been all but concluded. Oneof the great defects 
in our Collegiate system, and especially in the theological de- 
partment, has been the undue burden laid upon professors, 
each of whom has had to undertake a number of subjects 
which ought to have been distributed between two or three. 
The removal of Hackney College to its new home offered 
a singularly favourable opportunity for correcting to some 
extent this evil, so far as our London Colleges were con- 
cerned. The interchange of professors would have given 
each more freedom and scope in his own special depart- 
ment, and would also have acted as a healthy stimulus to 
the students. The professors were willing, the Committee 
of Hackney College had accepted the arrangement, a sub- 
committee had recommended it to the New College Council. 
It was that Council which interposed its non-possumus, 
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and in doing it rejected a scheme which promised to secure 
for the metropolis a powerful collegiate institution which 
might have been of incaleulable service to the Churches. 
The time chosen fora procedure which we must repeat ap- 
pears to interested outsiders a piece of sheer infatuation is 
singularly unfortunate. Mansfield College is rapidly 
acquiring a popularity in which we heartily rejoice, but 
which certainly makes it incumbent on all kindred institu- 
tions to be careful in the ordering of their own arrange- 
ments if they are to maintain their position. The attractions 
of a College at Oxford with a man like Dr. Fairbairn at its 
head are very great, and it might have been thought that 
the New College Council would have recognized these, and 
spared no effort to increase the advantages of their own 
institution so that it might not be unfairly weighted in the 
friendly rivalry. As it happened they had the opportunity 
for doing this with little or no cost. Principal Cave is 
acknowledged to be one of the most able and cultured of 
our theologians. He has devoted his life to the study, and 
he has what is of not less importance than attainments, 
the power of awakening spiritual enthusiasm. He is as far 
as possible removed from the Dryasdust type of the theo- 
logical professor, and, in short, seems to possess in an 
eminent degree the qualifications necessary for one who 
has to train men for the work whether of the pulpit or the 
pastorate. There may, of course, be reasons unknown to 
the world why the arrangement, which would have secured 
for New College students the services of such a man and at 
the same time have given those of Hackney the benefit of 
Dr. Newth’s lectures, has broken down. But so far as we 
can learn they have never been stated. Had New College 
been dependent on subscriptions, we venture to say they 
could not have been withheld. Surely those who have the 
control of endowments have no right to be indifferent to 
public opinion. The position they hold is a trust, and in 
its administration regard should be had solely to the object 
for which it exists, not to the private feeling or taste of the 
administrators. I'ar be it from us to deny the wisdom of 
the decision of the Council, for to do this in ignorance of 
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their reasons would be presumption and injustice. But we 
express the opinion of numbers when we say that the result 
is a denominational misfortune. 


The extreme difficulty of maintaining an impartial 
attitude and judging righteous judgment in any matter 
where strong religious or political feeling is engaged has 
been strikingly illustrated in the case of Holloway College. 
That case is extremely simple. It was the express wish of 
the founder that the institution should be undenominational 
or unsectarian. The Charity Commissioners appointed 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean of Windsor 
and a number of other Churchmen as Governors, with 
Mr. Samuel Morley as a solitary representative of Noncon- 
formity. This was their idea of unsectarian management, 
and it was carried still further when, on Mr. Morley’s 
lamented death, Mr. Mundella was nominated to fill his 
place. To The Guardian this appears a perfectly satis- 
factory arrangement, and it defends it in the following 
extraordinary fashion : 

The Holloway College at Egham is by the will of its founder un- 
denominational. That is commonly understood to mean that the 
governors are not necessarily to be chosen from any one religious 
body, and that instruction is not to be given in the formularies of 
any one religious body. A certain section of the House of Commons 
give the word a different sense. Undenominational in this accepta- 
tion of the term means not belonging to the Church of England. 
Consequently, when the Charity Commissioners appointed the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Dean of Windsor as governors, they 
did not mend matters, in the eyes of Mr. Kenny or Mr. Picton, by 
associating with them Mr. Mundella and the late Mr. Samuel Morley. 
It would be only stretching the phrase a little further to make it 
exclude all religious denominations whatever, so that an unsectarian 
college should mean a college from which every sect is shut out. 

We are accustomed to regard The Guardian as not only 
the ablest, but the fairest, representative of Church opinion, 
yet here it deliberately contends that Mr. Holloway’s idea 
of an “undenominational” foundation is carried out by 
placing it under a Board on which there is not a solitary 
Nonconformist. The statement that the term ‘‘ unde- 
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nominational”’ has been construed as meaning “not 
belonging to the Church of England”’ cannot be fairly 
characterized without seeming to be discourteous. To 
exclude members of the Church of England from the 
management would be just as sectarian and denomina- 
tional as to place it entirely in their hands. If it were 
possible for a Churchman to conceive the possibility of 
such a procedure, and to imagine (it would involve a 
considerable effort of imagination even to picture such an 
alarming contingency) a Board composed solely of Con- 
gregationalists and Wesleyan Methodists, or Baptists and 
Presbyterians, he might then understand our feeling about 
the present arrangement. How contemptuously and how 


justly would he sneer at the suggestion that the men 


chosen were eminently qualified for the work, and that 
they were selected on this ground! What scant attention 
would he condescend to bestow on the plea that most of 
these Nonconformists were of a mild type, and had no 
sympathy with the Liberation Society or political Dissent ! 
Even if a Board could have been composed of Noncon- 
formist Unionists, their Nonconformity would create an 
anxiety and apprehension which even their Unionism 
could not dispel. In short, it would be contended, and fairly 
so, that, however judicial their spirit and however admir- 
able their intentions, a purely Nonconformist Board could 
not satisfy the reasonable expectations of Churchmen. To 
The Guardian and the excellent Churchmen who feel with 
it we say, “‘ Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” We 
seem to hear the scornful laughter with which they would 
receive the suggestion that the interests of the Church and 
Churchmen would be perfectly safe in the hands of a 
number of honourable Dissenters, and that such a constitu- 
tion was undenominational. The feeling would hardly be 
mitigated if a Churchman of Mr. Mundella’s stamp was 
introduced slightly to vary the colour, and if, on his with- 
drawal, another Dissenter, even though one of the type of 
Mr. H. J. Atkinson or Mr. Henry Bompas, was substituted 
in his stead. 

We do not take upon ourselves to say how the Board 
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should be constituted. There are different ways in which 
its undenominational character might be preserved, but 
whichever of them be adopted, it must be an essential 
condition that no one church shall have supremacy. It is 
a matter of surprise that Churchmen themselves are not 
anxious to avoid even the appearance of unfairness in such 
matters. The reason, however, lies not in the men, but 
the system. The sentiment which a State Church 
developes stifles the very idea of true religious equality. 
The tone of the discussion sufficiently indicates how much 
Dissenters have to do in the inculeation of elementary 
principles of religious liberty and the rights of conscience. 
Take the case of Mr. Mundella himself, who was deemed 
& proper successor to Mr. Samuel Morley. Had he 
appreciated the Dissenting position, he would not have 
accepted the office at all. He is a fair-minded man, a 
Liberal Churchman, one who would be desirous to main- 
tain an undenominational policy, but it is impossible that 
he can be in such thorough sympathy with Nonconformist 
sentiment as to do full justice to their contention on 
any difficult point which might arise. It is certain 
that many such critical questions must arise, but when 
they do the Church will be represented by two of its 
most powerful dignitaries and accomplished defenders, 
and it is a poor consolation to be told, as The Spec- 
tator, with its characteristic unfairness in relation to 
every Dissenting question, tells us, that ‘‘ Mr. Mundella 
would be a much more effectual representative of the 
Nonconformist rights and claims than any non-official 
Nonconformist.” We have the weakness to fancy that 
we understand our own rights and claims better than any 
outsider. It is added that ‘the notion of representing 
Lord Granville and Mr. Mundella as Churchmen likely to 
steal a march upon Nonconformists is ludicrous in the 
extreme.” Perfectly true, but no one has ever fallen into 
such an absurdity but T’he Spectator itself. Itis part of 
the injustice of the situation that we are forced into 
apparent objection to men for whom we have the highest 
respect. We never question their anxiety to be fair to 
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Nonconformists. But in matters which may touch our 
vital interests, we prefer that our case should be stated 
by those who are thoroughly identified with our prin- 
ciples. What is “ludicrous in the extreme” is the 
supposition that either of the two Liberals named is so 
familiar with Dissenting views that he could maintain our 
position against such ecclesiastics as the Primate and the 
Dean of Windsor. 


Unionism has lost us an opportunity for reducing the 
evils of the liquor traffic, which is not likely soon to recur, 
and the principal agent in bringing about this unfortunate 
result is a gentleman from whom we widely differ, but 
whom we have regarded as one of the most resolute and 
most uncompromising advocates of temperance legislation 
in the country. We are at a loss to understand Mr. 
Caine’s reason for facilitating the retreat of the Govern- 
ment from the difficult position in which it had been placed 
by its own double-minded policy on the licensing question. 
[t was desirous to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, and it had got into the kind of trouble in which 
that particular line of action is sure sooner or later to 
involve all who adopt it. The transfer of jurisdiction from 
the magistrates tothe County Councils was intended to please 
the friends of temperance. It was a concession to their 
fundamental principle that the control of the liquor trade 
should be in the hands of the people; but the concession 
was deprived of more than half its value by the provision for 
compensation, and that on an extreme view of their claims 
to any publican whose license was withdrawn. In truih, as 
the subject came to be closely examined it was seen that 
the loss of this latter proposal outweighed any possible 
good that could be secured from the former. [Tor the 
restrictive action of the Councils at best was doubtful, 
whereas the advantage to the publicans of the creation of a 
vested right was enormous and was permanent. The swift 
and determined action in opposition to these clauses was 
too much for the Government. In the agitation Mr. Caine 
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took a conspicuous part, and there was a hope that his 
experience of the Ministry in this matter might have led 
him to return to his old allegiance. But if any Liberals 
were sanguine enough to entertain such a thought they were 
soon undeceived. ‘To the surprise even of those who under- 
stood the strength of his “‘ Unionism”’ he came to the help 
of the embarrassed Government by providing a pretext 
(it was certainly nothing more) by which Temperance 
Unionists might vote with the Ministry for the withdrawal 
of the licensing clauses from the Local Government Bill. 
A night was promised for the discussion of Mr. Stevenson’s 
Sunday Closing Bill, and this was accepted as an equivalent 
for the clauses which embodied a considerable measure of 
Local Option. We wonder what that promise is worth to- 
day. This humiliating surrender to the Ministry is the 
more pitiable because it was so absolutely unnecessary. 
There was no fear that the Government, if it had been 
beaten, would have abandoned its congenial task of keeping 
Ireland as another Poland; that Mr. W. H. Smith would 
have resigned the post which he fills with such infinite 
content to himself, and so much to the disgust of those 
who care for the best traditions of the British Parliament ; 
or that Mr. Balfour would have robbed himself of the satis- 
faction of imprisoning other Mandeyilles. Of course a 
defeat would have been unpleasant, as it would have 
disturbed the relations of the Tory Government with the 
publicans. But surely this need not have disturbed Mr. 
Caine. 


His argument was that Sunday Closing was an Imperial 
question, and ought not to be referred to local tribunals. 
As he advances the plea, it is, we suppose, to be taken 
seriously. Sometimes our excellent friend indulges in a 
joke. When he told Mr. Gladstone that he would have to 
come to him—W. 8. Caine—it was charity to suppose that 
he was indulging in a little grim humour. So when he 
talked as though Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Biggar held the 
same relation to the Liberal party as Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain to the Unionists, he indulged in a very 
VOL. Il. 50 
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poor joke, whose only recommendation was its extreme 
offensiveness. But, as a distinguished teetotaler once 
assured us, total abstinence is too serious a subject to 
jest with, and so in this case we may fairly take Mr. 
Caine seriously. At the same time we must confess 
that it is hard to understand how any earnest friend 
of temperance, in possession of his reason, can suppose it 
within the range of practical politics to pass a Bill for 
Sunday Closing throughout the kingdom. If we are to 
wait for a reform, the importance of which is confessed by 
every philanthropist and every social reformer till the 
Legislature is prepared to face the fiery opposition which 
such a proposal would provoke, it must be adjourned to the 
Greek Kalends. 

So does the cause of temperance suffer because of the 
exigencies of Unionism. What is to be said of the weak- 
ening of the sense of justice, to say nothing of English 
chivalry under the same pernicious influence. We are 
anxious to do justice to the Liberal Unionists, to whose 
interposition it is understood we owe the consent of the 
Government to appoint a Judicial Commission to inquire 
into the allegations of The Times against Mr. Parnell and 
his party. Lord Hartington compromised his own reputa- 
tion by opposing the motion for a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the subject and arguing for the 
reversal of the ordinary maxims of English justice in the 
case of Mr. Parnell, who was to be held guilty until he 
proved himself innocent. It is fortunate that some of the 
party (Mr. Chamberlain probably being the principal) feel 
that this kind of action has been carried beyond any toler- 
able bounds, and that when the Attorney-General has 
occupied ten hours in attacking a member of Parliament, 
who happens also to be the leader of the Irish people, and 
has so conducted his case as to deprive the accused of an 
opportunity of self-exculpation, the limits of endurance had 
been reached and that there must be an investigation. The 
conduct of the Ministers, however, would have earned the 
reprobation of all fair-minded men had the victim been an 
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English or a Scotch member. The collusion with The 
Times is hardly veiled. Indeed, how could it be so when 
the Attorney-General appears in Court as the counsel for 
The Times, and having there employed all his power to 
emphasize and disseminate its accusations, is then called 
in to the Cabinet for consultation as to the course which 
the Ministry should adopt? The one point which a Com- 
mission ought to settle is, Did Mr. Parnell write the letters 
imputed to him or did he not? Ever since it became 
certain that an inquiry must be held there has been a 
perceptible desire to evade this the real question. The 
Spectator betrayed its own secret misgivings when it used 
these significant words. 


We must insist on the great danger that the public may attach far 
too much importance to the issue of such an investigation if it be 
accepted by Mr. Parnell. Should The Times’ charges on the whole 
be supported, the case against Home Rule will be strengthened far 
more than it ought to be strengthened by the evidence that two or 
three powerful agitators have passed the ordinary limits of criminal 
law as well as the limits of moral and political right,—which last, 
indeed, they passed long ago. 


The Times adopts a tone of bluster and defiance, and 
talks about “‘its rights.” Its rights—forsooth! What rights 
can an accuser have, even though he is able to speak in 
the name of a powerful journal, except to prove his charges ? 
That is just what The Times is not prepared to do, and if 
it be possible it will conceal the crucial] question in a cloud of 
irrelevant allegations. The Government unfortunately seem 
disposed to help it in this, and shuffle with the questions 
put to them in a very discreditable fashion. It is a mistake 
in policy. Very probably the acquittal of Mr. Parnell may, 
as The Spectator sees, tell more in favour of Home Rule 
than it ought to do. But that is the fault of those who 
have rested so much on a mere personal question. At all 
events, Mr. Parnell must not be unfairly treated, in order 
that this risk may be avoided, 


—_———— 
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FREDERIC HARRISON’S “OLIVER CROMWELL.” * 


EXCELLENT as every volume in this series has hitherto been, 
we are disposed to give this one the preference amid the 
goodly company. Mr. Harrison has the art of giving 
interest and charm to every subject which he touches, 
which is a mark of genius, and that Oliver Cromwell is 
a subject which was certain to have a peculiar attraction 
for us cela va sans dire. It is true that there have been so 
many books about the great ‘“ uncrowned king,’—some 
great books, and, alas! many little books, some very little 
—the books of friends and the books of bitter foes—stirring 
narratives coloured by the particular bias of the writer, or 
philosophical estimates professing to be impartial and judi- 
cial, and often succeeding only in becoming insufferably 
dull, that it might be thought there was no room for any 
new book on so well-worn a theme. But Oliver Cromwell 
has an irresistible attraction for men of independent mind, 
and each one seems to have something fresh to say in rela- 
tion to him. Especially was this to be expected in the case 
of a thinker so unfettered, so intense in his sympathies with 
liberty, so intensely in earnest on every subject which en- 
gages his attention as Frederic Harrison. It was with no 
little curiosity that we took up his volume, wondering how 
so sincere a disciple of Comte would regard the stern old 
Puritan, and how one with such strong Republican sym- 

pathies would judge the victorious soldier who established 
his Protectorate on the ruins of the Long Parliament. We 

cannot do better than by enabling our readers to judge for 
themselves as to the way in which he has executed what 

cannot have been aneasy task. There isnot only remark- 

ableinsight, but a still moreremarkable breadth of sympathy 

in the following account of Puritan characteristics, which 

deserves the highest praise. Let the men who call them- 

selves Christians, and yet have nothing but sneers for a 

type of piety which is not in accord with their ideas, learn 


Twelve English Statesmen. Oliver Cromwell. By Freperic 
Harrison. (Macmillan.) 
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a lesson of wisdom and Christian charity from this Positivist 
historian. 


Never were the thought and the expression of any people more 
powerfully transformed than were the thought and language of Eng- 
land by the translation of the Bible. The issue of the Authorized 
Version, and still more the multiplication of portable editions of 
Seripture, affected our people as hardly any book in the world 
ever affected a nation. The years of Cromwell's life exactly kept pace 
with the growth, culmination, and waning of this first intense influence. 
In the next century England had a large and rich printed literature. 
But in Cromwell's youth the Catholic manuals had been thrust out, 
and English literature as yet was not, or was not yet open to the 
people. The Bible was almost the sole poetry, the sole morality, the 
sole religion, familiar to all and accessible in print. Its mighty imagery, 
its majestic utterances as to man’s soul and God’s power, its mystical 
ecstasy, its scheme of sin and death, of future life and judgment, of 
man’s vileness, and the nothingness of this transitory life, wrought 
into the core of the finest and deepest natures of the age. Milton, 
Lucey Hutchinson, have given us a measure of this spirit in its beauty 
and harmony. Fox and Bunyan give us a sense of its mysticism and 
its passion. But no man in that age drank it into his whole nature 
with more intense reality than did Cromwell. 

It is very hard for any of us to-day rightly to grasp all this. There 
are still Bible Christians, not a few: men and women, to whom the 
Word of God is ever ringing in their ears, day and night continually ; 
to whom every word, thought, and act, of themselves as of otliers, is 
felt to be, moment by moment, an irrevocable step to a real heaven or 
toa real hell. But they who so live are the few. The world around 
them visibly goes on with no such absorbing sense of God’s purposes 
and God’s judgments. They live in a world of their own; puzzled, 
half-paralysed, hoping all this, believing all things, but not outwardly 
triumphant. The social and mental environment round them is visibly 
alien to the kingdom of heaven in which they hope and believe ; 
wherein they move and have their being. And not a few of us find 
mental, moral, historical obstacles in the way of any such Biblical 
belief, or Biblical hopes ; and we are not struck dead, nor are we 
branded and pilloried, nor even are we outcasts and strangers; but we 
are the dear friends, children, parents, brothers, and sisters of those 
who live by the Gospel alone. 

But in the lifetime of Oliver Cromwell the society in which he lived 
had absorbed to the depths of their souls this Biblical conception of 
life. Their Bible was literally food to their understanding and a guide 
to their conduct. They saw the visible finger of God in every incident 
of life ; they heard the authentic voice of God in every turn of existence. 
They saw Satan in everything evil,and heard the noise of devils in all 
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that was harmful, vicious, or unjust. If they took counsel of each 
other of their own judgment, they literally believed that God and His 
angels prompted every thought. If one seemed to them just and useful, 
he was beloved of God; if one seemed to do harm, he was hated of 
God, If they were undecided, they sought God. If they felt confi- 
dence, they had found God. If they felt hopeless, they had lost God. 
To be living an honest life was simply to be conscious of unbroken 
communion with God's spirit. Now that which in our day devout men 
and women come to feelin their earnest moments of prayer, the devout 
Puritan felt, as a second nature, in his rising up and in his lying down; 
in the market-place and in the home, in society and business ; in Par- 
liament, in council, and on the field of battle. He felt in the full tide 
of daily life what pious men now feel 
deathbed. 

And feeling this, the Puritan had no shame in uttering it, in the very 
words of the Bible wherein he had learned so to feel; nay, he would 
have burned with shame had he faltered in using those words. i 
very hard for us now to grasp what this implies. 


on their knees and on theix 


-— 
t 18 


After a few genera- 
tions the Biblical terms ceased to sound as the very words in which 
God had spoken, but grew to be mere customary phrases; they became 
the dialect of an order of men; they grew to be a fashion ; they were 
imitated ; and soon withered up into a cant. But there was a genera- 
tion in which this phraseology was the natural speech of men, to whom 
the Bible was their sole literature, poetry, and religion. Oliver Crom- 
well grew to manhood in the very centre of that generation. 


Mr. Harrison holds and justifies his opinion that Crom- 
well risked his own position to save the king, and was only 
led to take the opposite course by the perfidy of Charles 
himself. This is the verdict which impartial history has 
reached. The Anglican clergy will persist in exalting him 
as a martyr, but it is abundantly clear that he was a 
martyr only to his own incurable falsehood. Had he trusted 
Cromwell as Cromwell trusted him he might have regained 
his throne. Mr. Harrison’s view of the execution is marked 
by calmness and good sense, and is stated with temperance 
and force. 


To him and to his Ivonsides to bring the king to judgment was no 
mere act of earthly justice ; it was a sacred duty enjoined by the in- 
ward voice and outward signs of God Himself. 
Agag was flagrant rebellion against God’s will. 
land had swam in blood, ruin, and confusion. 


To show mercy to this 
For seven years the 
And of all that Charles 
was not only a 


Stuart was the root and contriver. But Cromwell 
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Puritan, saturated with Biblical canons of morality and justice: he 
was also a profound statesman. He had struggled, against hope and 
inclination, for a monarchic settlement of the grand dispute. Slowly 
he had come to know—not only that the man, Charles Stuart, was in- 
curably treacherous, but that any settlement of Parliament with the 
old Feudal Monarchy was impossible. As the head of the king rolled 
on the seaffold the old Feudal Monarchy expired for ever. In January, 
1649, a great mark was set in the course of the national life—the Old 
Rule behind it, the New Rule before it. Parliamentary government, 
the consent of the nation, equality of rights, and equity in the law— 
all date from this great New Departure. The Stuarts indeed returned 
for one generation, but with the sting of the Old Monarchy gone, and 
only to disappear almost without a blow. The Church of England 
returned; but not the Church of Laud or of Charles. The peers re- 
turned; but as a meek House of Lords, with their castles razed, their 
feudal rights and their political power extinct. It is said that the 
regicides killed Charles I. only to make Charles II. king. It is not so. 
They killed the Old Monarchy; and the restored monarch was by no 
means its heir, but a royal Stadtholder or Hereditary President. In 
1649, when Charles I. ceased to live, the true monarchy of England 
ceased to reign. Oliver Cromwell was for ten years supreme ruler ; 
whilst Charles II. was a despised and forgotten exile. The monarchies, 
peerages, and churches of the civilized world roared with horror and 
rage; but in five years the rage was spent, and England was settling 
into new lines, which might possibly have been permanent, and which 
certainly prepared her present constitutional system. The solemn 
judgment of Charles Stuart as a traitor to his people, as a public officer 
who had criminally abused his trust, gave a new life to the history of 
England, and ultimately to the modern history of Europe. 


Mr. Harrison is not an indiscriminate eulogist, and is too 
sincere a lover of justice to attempt a defence of Cromwell’s 
Irish administration. It was ‘‘ by far the most wholesale 
effort to impose on Ireland the Protestant faith and English 
ascendancy. Wholesale and thorough, but not enough for 
its purpose. It failed like all the others; did more, per- 
haps, than any other to bind Ireland to the Catholic Church, 
and to alienate Irishmen from the English rule.”’ Where 
Cromwell failed, or, it might rather be said, succeeded only 
in forcing men into an opposite direction, and leaving be- 
hind him “‘a legend of tyranny, which is summed up in 
the peasants’ saying of the Curse of Cromwell,” his feeble 
caricaturists in this country are not likely to sueceed. The 
general estimate of Cromwell’s Protectorate appears to us 
eminently fair. 
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If this arbitrary government had settled into a system, if it did not 
prepare for a return to a legal government by consent, Oliver stands 
condemned as a tyrant and not a Protector. It is possible that the 
situation was itself inherently impracticable, and the difficulties it 
presented may have been insuperable. But such as they were, each 
year of Oliver’s short rule showed them as diminishing, and his power 
to control them as growing. The ancient organization of England, 
political, judicial, administrative, ecclesiastical, and social—law, police, 
taxation, education, and government—had rested since the Conquest 
upon a king, a territorial Church, and a privileged territorial aristocracy. 
First the Church, and then the aristocracy, had broken away from the 
revolutionary movement and rallied round the king. Oliver found both 
fanatically hostile to Commonwealth and to himself. And he had to 
found order—parliamentary, judicial, administrative, and ecclesiastical 
—in a society where the old ministers of such order were bent on pro- 
ducing disorder. A permanent settlement was beyond the reach of 
human genius. Such temporary settlement as was possible Oliver 
made. 

Apart from its dictatorial character, the Protector’s government was 
efficient, just, moderate, and wise. Opposed as he was by lawyers, he 
made some of the best judges England ever had. Justice and law 
opened a newera. The services were raised to their highest efficiency. 
Trade and commerce revived under his fostering care. Education was 
reorganised; the Universities reformed ; Durham founded. It is an 
opponent who says: ‘‘All England over, these were Halcyon days.” 
Men of learning of all opinions were encouraged and befriended. “If 
there was a man in England,” says Neal, “‘ who excelled in any faculty 
or science, the Protector would find him out, and reward him according 
to his merit.” It was the Protector’s brother-in-law, Warden of Wad- 
ham College, who there gathered together the group which ultimately 
founded the Royal Society. 

Noble were the efforts of the Protector to impress his own spirit of 
toleration on the intolerance of his age; and stoutly he contended with 
Parliaments and Council for Quakers, Jews, Anabaptists, Socinians, 
and even crazy blasphemers. He effectively protected the Quakers ; 
he admitted the Jews after an expulsion of three centuries; and he 
satisfied Mazarin that he had given to Catholies all the protection that 
he dared. In his bearing towards his personal opponents he was a 
model of magnanimity and self-control. Inexorable where public duty 
required punishment, neither desertion, treachery, obloquy, nor ingra- 
titude ever could stir him to vindictive measures. 
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PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S NEW BOOK.’ 


Tuts is not a book of travel in the ordinary sense of the 
words. It is rather a series of vivid pictures of tropical 
Africa, looked at from the points of view of a traveller, a 
man of science, and a philanthropist. Professor Drum- 
mond has brought the varied resources of his trained and 
cultured mind to bear upon the important subject of Cen- 
tral Africa, and he has thrown fresh light on many of its 
distinctive features. The tour which he invites his readers 
to take with him through the heart of the Dark Continent 
is a personally conducted one, and it is needless to say that 
with so genial and intelligent a guide it is an exceedingly 
pleasant one. Africa is still, despite all that has been 
written on the subject by travellers and explorers, to a 
large extent an unknown country. Moreover it is a country 
that must be profoundly interesting to the civilized nations 
of Europe, and most of all to our own. Its association with 
the names of Livingstone and Moffat, in particular, invest 
it with a peculiar fascination for the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and especially to British Christians. Any one, 
therefore, who can add to our stock of knowledge concern- 
ing the country and its inhabitants, and its mineral and 
vegetable wealth, is sure of having a wide circle of readers. 
The writer of this book is a close and accurate observer of 
nature, and his descriptions of the scenery through which 
he passed, and of the various objects of interest which he 
met with on the road, are exceedingly graphic. Take, e.g., 
the following account of the Zambesi river and its tributary 
the Shire. 

The Zambesi is the great river of Eastern Africa, and after the 
Congo, the Nile, and the Niger, the most important on the continent. 
Rising in the far interior among the marshes of Lake Dilolo, and 
gathering volume from the streams which fiow from the highlands 
connecting the north of Lake Nyassa with Inner Angola, it curves 
across the country for over a thousand miles like an attenuated letter 
S, and before its four great mouths empty the far-travelled waters into 
the Indian Ocean, drains an area of more than half a million square 

Tropical Africa. By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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miles. As it ents its way down the successive steps of the central 
plateaux its usually placid current is interrupted by rapids, narrows, 
cascades, and cataracts, corresponding to the plateau edges, so that 
like all the rivers of Africa, it is only navigable in 


stretches of one or 
two hundred miles at a time. 


From the coast the Zambesi might be 
stemmed by steam-power to the rapids of Kebrabasa ; and from above 
that point, intermittently, as far as the impassable barrier of the 
Victoria Falls. 


_ 






Above this, for some distance, again follow rapids and 
ls, but these are at length succeeded by an unbroken chain of 
itaries, which together form an inland waterway of a thousand 
miles in length. The broad lands along the banks of this noble river 
are subject to annual inundations like the region of the Nile, and 
' 


hence their agricultural possibilities are unlimited. On the lower 


Zambesi, indigo, the orchilla weed, and calumba-root abound; and 
oil-seeds and sugar-cane could be produced in quantity to supply the 
whole of Europe. At present, owing to apathy and indifferent govern- 

these magnificent resources are almost wholly undeveloped. 
Next afternoon our little vessel left the Zambesi in its wake, and struck 
up a fine lake-like expansion to the north, which represents the mouth 
of the Shiré. Narrower and deeper, the tributary is a better stream 
for navigation than the Zambesi. The scenery also is really fine, 
especially as one nears the mountains of the plateau, and the strange 
peoples and animals along the banks occupy the mind with perpetual 
interests. The hippopotami, prowling round the boat and tromboning 
ut us within pistol-shot, kept us awake at night; and during the day 
we could see elephants, buffaloes, deer, and other large game wander- 
ing about the banks. To see the elephant at home is a sight to re- 
member. The stupendous awkwardness of the menagerie animal, as 
if so large a creature were quite a mistake, vanishes completely when 
you watch him in his native haunts. 
kitt 


ment, 


Here he is as nimble as a 
en, and you see how perfectly this moving mountain is adapted to 
its habitat—how such a ponderous monster, indeed, is as natural to 
these colossal grasses as a rabbit to an English park. We were ex- 
tremely fortunate in seeing elephants at all at this stage, and I ques- 
tion whether there is any other part of Africa where these animals 
may be observed leisurely and in safety within six weeks of London. 


On his way to the interior, Professor Drummond paid a 
visit to the Blantyre Mission, the first white settlement in 
East Central Africa. In the account which he gives of the 
journey thither we have a typical illustration of the ordi- 
nary difficulties of travelling in Africa. 


The traditional characteristics of African caravaning were displayed 
in full perfection during this first experience, and darkness fell when we 


were but half-way to our destination. It was our first night in the bush, 
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and a somewhat unusual introduction to African travelling marked it. 
At midnight we were roused by startling cries from our men, who lay 
sleeping on the ground around us. The watch-fires must have burned 
down, for a lion had suddenly sprung into the camp. Seizing the man 
who lay nearest the forest, the animal buried its claws in his breast, 
and was making off into the darkness, when the shouting frightened 
it and made it drop its prey. Twice during the night the lion came 
back, and we whites had to keep watch by turns till morning with 
loaded rifles, This is altogether an exceptional case, for with a good 
fire one can generally spread his mat anywhere in the tropics without 
fear of midnight attack. This is a famous place, however, for lions, 
and one can as certainly depend on their gruesome concert in the 
early morning as on the sparrows’ chirps in England. 


On leaving Blantyre our author proceeded to the East 
African lake country. After a two days’ walk he came 
once more to the banks of the Shiré, where he found the 
llala, ‘‘a tiny steamer, little bigger than a large steam 
launch.” Of this ‘famous little vessel” he writes as 
follows :— 


It belonged originally to the missionaries on Lake Nyassa, and 
was carried here a few years ago from England in seven hundred 
pieces, and bolted together on the river bank. No chapter in romance 
is more interesting than the story of the pioneer voyage of the Ilala 
as it sailed away for the first time towards the unknown waters of 
Nyassa. No keel had ever broken the surface of this mighty lake be- 
fore, and the wonderment of the natives as the big canoe hissed past 
their villages is described by those who witnessed it as a spectacle of 
indescribable interest. The lala is named, of course, after the village 
where David Livingstone breathed his last. It indicates the heroic 
mission of the little ship—to take up the work of civilization and 
Christianity where the great explorer left it. The Ilala now plies, at 
intervals, between the Upper Shir¢—above the cataracts—and the 
shores of Lake Nyassa, carrying supplies to the handful of missionaries 
settled on the western shore. 


Livingstonia Manse, which is now deserted owing to the 
destructive ravages of the pestilence which carried off five 
missionaries, furnishes the occasion for some important 
reflections on the subject of the malarial fever, which works 
such fearful havoe among travellers who fall victims to it. 


The really appalling mortality of Europeans is a fact with which 
all who have any idea of casting in their lot with Africa should 
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seriously reckon. None but those who have been on the spot, or have 
followed closely the inner history of African exploration and mission- 
ary work, can appreciate the gravity of the situation. The malaria 
spares no man ; the strong fall as the weak ; no number of precau- 
tions can provide against it ; no kind of care can do more than make 
the attacks less frequent ; no prediction can be made beforehand as to 
which regions are haunted by it and which are safe. It is not the 
least ghastly of this invisible plague that the only known scientific 
test for it at present is a human life. That test has been applied in the 
Congo region already with a recklessness which the sober judgment 
can only characterize as criminal. It is a small matter that men 
hould throw away their lives, in hundreds, if needs be, for a holy 
cause, but it is not a small matter that man after man, in long and 
in fatal succession, should seek to overleap what is plainly a barrier of 
Nature. And science has a duty in pointing out that no devotion or 
enthusiasm can give any mana charmed life, and that those who work 
for the highest ends will best attain them in humble obedience to the 
common laws. Transcendentally, this may be denied ; the warning 
may be despised as the hand of the coward and the profane. But the 
fact remains—the fact of an awful chain of English graves stretching 
across Africa. This is not spoken, nevertheless, to discourage mission- 
ary enterprise. It is only said to regulate it. 


Professor Drummond takes a hopeful view of the pros- 
pects of the country as regards commerce and civilization. 
He is of opinion that Africa has a great future before it. 
Fle believes that in course of time it may, by dint of colo- 
nization and trading enterprises, be made to yield abundant 
supplies of vegetable and mineral produce. It is true that 
the only thing of any value which it produces at present is 
ivory, and that this source of wealth is certain to fail before 
very long. But it is equally true, on the other hand, as 
he points out, that— 


Africa already produces in a wild state a number of vegetable and other 
products of considerable commercial value; and although the soil can 
only be said to be of average fertility, there is practically no limit to the 
extent to which these could be developed. Wild indigo—the true indigo- 
fera tinctoria—is already growing on the hills of the interior. The 
Londolphia, an indiarubber-bearing creeper, is to be seen on most of 
the watercourses ; and a variety of the I’icus elastica, the well-known 
rubber plant, abounds on Lake Nyassa. The orchilla weed is common. 
The castor-oil plant, ginger, and other spices, the tobacco plant, the 
cotton plant, and many fibre-yielding grasses, are also found ; and oil 
seeds of every variety and in endless quantity are grown by the 
natives for local use. 
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Of.course our author has something to say about the 
‘Heart Disease of Africa; its Pathology and Cure.” He is 
strengly in favour of Government action in the matter. 
He thinks that some strong Power, England or Germany 
or France, should take it in hand and deal with it; and, 
moreover, he looks upon England as the power which will 
be expected to take the initiative. Professor Drummond 
also gives us deeply-interesting chapters on ‘‘ Wanderings 
on the Nyassa-Tanganyika Plateau,” ‘‘The White Ant: a 
Theory,” ‘“‘ Mimicry and the Ways of African Insects,” ‘A 
Geological Sketch,” “ A Political Warning,” and “ A Me- 
teorological Note.” On all these topics he discourses in a very 
learned and eloquent fashion, and always has something to 
say which is worth hearing. His book is full of agreeable 
and instructive matter, and strikingly exhibits the geniality 
as well as the versatility of its author. ‘The only defect in 
it, so far as we can see, is its failure to give due prominence 
to the subject of Christian Missions. We should like to 
have had one chapter at least devoted to a consideration of 
Africa, looked at from the standpoint of the Christian mis- 
sionary. It would have been interesting to know what are 
Professor Drummond’s views as to the condition and 
prospects of Africa, regarded as a field for missionary 
enterprise. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Century of Christian Progress and its Lessons. By Rev. James 
Jounston, F.S.S. (J. Nisbet and Co.) The writer of this book has 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by the Centenary of Foreign 
Missions in order to draw the attention of the Christian publie to 
certain truths and facts which are of great importance, especially at 
the present time. The facts are the increase of the Saxon race, and 
the cognate increase of the Protestant religion as proved by the Govern- 
ment Blue-books and the tables of statistics. The lesson to be 
learnt from these figures, as Mr. Johnston says, is “ full of stimulus and 
encouragement to the Protestant Church.” They bring out the fact 


that the Protestant population of the world is increasing much more 
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rapidly than the Roman Catholic, giving it year by year a greater 
numerical strength and moral preponderance. Another broad fact 
which the writer brings out is ‘‘ the large preponderance of power and 
influence which belongs to the Christian and especially the Protestant 
States of the world. A third part of the population of the entire world 
is under the dominion of Protestant powers.’ This is a fact which 
may well inspire us with the brightest hopes for the future of the 
world, and encourage us to increased efforts for the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ. Another important means of Christian progress 
indicated by Mr. Johnston is ‘‘ the consecration of commerce.” After 
showing how the gospel has been propagated in past ages of the 
Church, and notably in Apostolic and Reformation times, by Christian 
traders, our author pertinently asks why the same thing might not 
be donenow. ‘ There is not the smallest doubt,” he says, ‘‘ that mer- 
chants and sailors did themselves spread the truth, and in many ways 
prepared the way for the regular missionary. It is notorious that 
some of the educated agents of the propaganda of the Protestant faith 
in those times became traders, and even went about the country as 
‘chapmen’ with a pack on their back, that they might sell the pearl 
of great price along with their other wares. We believe that there are 
many men amongst our merchants and sailors who do so use their 
influence for the spread of the gospel; but why so few? and why is so 
much mischief done by others of a different character? Our great 
desire is to see a new ‘departure in this line—first, in the free choice of 
methods of Christian usefulness by Christian merchants and sailors : 
and second, by systematic efforts on the part of Christians at home to 
influence those who go abroad merely with secular views, to live before 
the heathen in such a way as to do credit to the religion which they 
profess, so as to save their own souls and the souls of those with whom 
they trade.’’ There isno doubt that one of the most serious hin- 
drances to the progress of the gospel is the inconsistent conduct of 
English merchants and traders. It is equally clear that their conver- 
sion would be one of the most effectual means of winning the heathen 
for Christ. Special efforts, therefore, should be put forth to this end 
both at home and abroad. The function and value of statistical inquiries 
in relation to religious subjects are clearly shown in a striking chapter 
on “ Statistics as a Sacred Science,” in which the writer answers the 
various objections which have been raised to the employment of 
figures, and shows the importance which God attached to the nume- 
ration of His people. 


A Handbook of Foreign Missions. (Religious Tract Society.) 
This is an extremely useful and instructive volume. It contains “ an 
account of the principal Protestant missionary societies in Great 
Britain, with notices of those on the Continent and in America; also 
an appendix on Roman Catholic Missions.” It is, in short, a general 
résumé and digest of the results attained during a century of 
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missionary labour. Two great lessons suggested by the general 
survey here taken are pointed out in the introduction—(1st) that the 
gospel is world-wide in its intention, adaptation, and power; (2nd) that 
the life of the churches at home largely depends on their activity in 
the work of Christ. Speaking of the actual results of missionary 
work, the writer says: ‘* The number of converts to Christianity in 
all our missionary fields put together is a little under three millions, 
of whom about three-quarters of a million are communicants. In 
India alone the number of adherents may be set down at half a 
million, and of communicants as about 140,000. But this is only a 
small part of the case. The power of missions is seen in many 
indirect ways—in the growth of new conceptions, modes of thought, 
in silent influences that mould the life of nations. The heathenism 
of the Roman Empire was never apparently so strong as in the days 
of Diocletian, when Christianity—everywhere proscribed and per- 
secuted—seemed on the verge of extinction. Five and twenty years 
later, the whole fabric came down as with a mighty crash, and although 
the Empire was by no means converted to the faith, the tremendous 
subversion prepared the way for modern Christendom. We do not 
venture to forecast a similar crisis. But all over the world there 
seems in the air the sense of some impending change. The spread of 
scepticism among the educated youth of India is at least a sign that 
the ground is being cleared—as we confidently believe—for a new 
faith and hope. Besides all this, the increase of the Christian com- 
munity is in an accelerating ratio. This was but to be expected in a 
system which teaches every convert in turn to become a witness to 
the truth that he has learned. With regard to India, some figures 
given by Sir W. W. Hunter in a recent lecture are very noteworthy. 
Taking Bengal, containing one-third of the whole population of 
British India, he shows that during the nine years preceding 1880 the 
whole population increased 10°89 per cent.; that the increase in 
Mohammedans was almost exactly equal to this, being 10.96; but 
that of native Christians nearly six times as much, or 64.07. With 
regard to the whole of British India, as far as can be ascertained, the 
increase of the general population was 8 per cent., of Christian 
population 30. The kingdom of light is gaining on that of darkness, 
not so rapidly as we could wish, but still perceptibly.” At a time 
when some are speaking in a disparaging and deprecatory way of 
missions as though they were practically a failure, it is well to have 
the testimony afforded by these facts as they are given in this volume 
to the substantial progress which has been made by the gospel in 
heathen lands during the last hundred years. 





a eT as 


Foreign Missions of the Protestant Churches: their State and 
Prospects. By J. Murray Mitcuetyt, M.A., LL.D. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.) In this little book Dr. Mitchell takes a sort of bird’s-eye view 
of the mission-fields at the present day, and shows us what missions 
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have done in the past, and what they may be expected to do in the 
immediate future. At the same time he passes rapidly under review 
the different Pagan religions and considers various modes of missionary 
action. ‘The book is valuable as enabling us to get a general idea of 
missions as a whole. 

A Glimpse of the Indian Mission Ficlds and Leper Asylums. 
‘J. EF. Shaw and Co.) This book contains an interesting account of a 
journey taken by the writer with a special view of visiting the leper 
asylums of India. It consists of rough notes made in his journal 
from day to day, and it is issued to the public in the hope of creating 
a greater interest in the lepers, who were the special objects of his 
sympathy and his compassion. While devoting his special attention 
to them, however, the writer took occasion at the same time to 
observe the work that is being done by the various missionary 
societies in the parts of the country through which he passed. Very 
encouraging and instructive are the glimpses thus afforded of the 
devotion of ‘“‘noble men and women who are spending and being 
spent for Christ in that land.” 

Faint yet Pursuing, and other Sermons. By E. J. Harpy, the 
Author of *‘ How to be Happy Though Married.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
These sermons amply sustain the reputation which the author has 
already gained in a somewhat different field, by his popular book 


pf 


on “ How to be Happy Though Married.” To begin with, they have 

chat is a great merit in the opinion of many people, and that is 
brevity. It is fain ay, however, that this is not their only or even 
their chief recommendation. While making no pretensions to depth 
or originality of thought they are full of striking and suggestive truths, 
conveyed in simple and yet beautiful forms. They are udmirable 


W 


specimens of plain, practical, and seriptural teaching. 


St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. By Howarp HEBer 
Evans, L.A. (J. Nisbet and Co.) This isan able and systematic treatise 
on the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The writer has 
gone very thoroughly into the subject, and has looked at it carefully 
r to it the inductive methods of Bacon, he 


and from all sides. Applyin 
has collected together an immense array of facts derived from the 
Scriptures, proving that the author of the Apocalypse and of the 
Fourth Gospel must have been one and the same person. Moreover 


he shows that the external as well as the internal evidence strongly 
favours the theory that the Apostle John wrote the Fourth Gospel as 
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